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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The following ^nslation from the German work of Dr. 
Lucas will, it is hoped, supply the want of an introduction 
to the dialectic peculiarities of Homer and Herodotus, which 
must be so generally felt in English Schools. Wherever 
the translator has inserted any statements of his own, 
(which are almost exclusively in the shape of notes,) he 
has carefully distinguished them by brackets [ ] from the 
author's text. These notes are chiefly compiled from the 
Lcxilogus and Grammar of Buttmann; the Lexicon of 
Messrs. Liddell and Scott, (a most valuable aid to the study 
of Homer); Mr. Kenrick's Egypt of Herodotus; and the 
excellent etymological articles in the Penny Cyclopedia. 
The translator has omitted such parts of the 'original work 
as could not be understood without a knowledge of musical 
notation, and has therefore substituted a short explanation 
of the terms Arsis and Thesis, for the elaborate section 
entitled ^ Von der QuanUtat tmd der rhythmischen Betonung 
der Sylben in Rucksicht aufdas Messen des Hexameters" 

G. E. L. C. 
Rogby Oct 18th 1846 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



In the composition of this manual I wished especially to 
place in the hands of the young who are beginning to read 
the Homeric poems, a guide which might enable them to 
solve the principal difficulties which occur in studying par- 
ticular Homeric forms of words, and it is therefore obvious 
that it was far from my object to present a complete 
systematic view of the Homeric dialect. For not only 
would it be in the highest degree inexpedient to place the 
explanation of Homer in schools on so wide a basis, and 
to devote to it so much time, but such a manual would 
occasion important difficulties both to the compiler and the 
learner; since in discussing the forms of words the one 
would be compelled to enter upon the province of lexilogy as 
well as upon that of grammar; and the other while intend- 
ing to lay a mere foundation for understanding Homer, 
would meet with subjects of research, for whose critical 
examination and right solution a longer acquaintance with 
the poet is absolutely necessary. Under such circumstances 
it seemed to me to be most desirable, to build these remarks 
on a practical foundation, and in putting them together to 



Tl. PREFACE. 

impart that amount of infonnation which the experience of 
many years in explaining Homer has suggested to me as 
the most appropriate and most consistent with actual wants. 
Although the researches into the doctrine of Homeric forms 
by which the moderns, especially Wolf, Thiersch, Passow, 
and Buttmann, have distinguished themselves, are by no 
means neglected, yet I have scarcely borrowed anything 
which appeared to me as problematical, or as resting on 
a slight foundation; and I rejoice in this way to have 
found sometimes yet more inducement to confine myself to 
the brevity at which I aimed, since thus I could occasionally 
leave the teacher ample space to explain orally his views on 
many doubtful points, I also felt greatly attracted to a 
method by which the doctrine of Homeric forms can be 
learned all together, so that by taking a survey of what is 
irregular, the connection of different parts of the subject is 
the more certainly obtained. Whereas it is to be regretted 
that this advantage is wanting in the Greek Grammar of 
the learned Buttmann, since the remarks on the Epic forms 
of speech, as on the other dialects, are so entangled with the 
general subject of the Greek language, that a survey and 
selection of the rules belonging to the study of Homer, 
would be very difficult for the student. This conviction 
particularly moved me to compile the following brief outline 
of the subject, in which I have also taken pains to add as 



PREFACE. Vii. 

proofs of the particular rules, suitable examples from Homer ; 
so as not to expose any one to the risk of cursorily 
committing to memory the doctrine of Homeric forms, 
without also penetrating more entirely into the spirit of the 
rules, by the contemplation of particular passages. 

If these views are approved by those who are in the 
habit of reading Homer's poems with boys, I may encourage 
the pleasing hope of promoting an acquaintance with the 
language of that poet, on whom the study of all Greek 
antiquity is founded. 

Bonn, Nov. 96, 1836. 
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application of this to Herodotus may easily be added and 
thereby the peculiarity of the Herodotean forms, as well as 
their variation from those of Homer, put forward in the most 
limited space possible. So may this £dition also contribute 
to facilitate the task of teaching and grounding the young in 

Classical Antiquity. 

DR. LUCAS. 
Emmerich, Jan. 1st, 1843. 
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CHAPTER L 



SKETCH OF THE PRINCIPAL PECULIARITIES OF 
THE HOMERIC DIALECT. 



§ 1. The characteristics qf the Homeric language 

and poetry. 

The origin of poetry, which is the work of nature, 
coincides among the Greeks with the infancy and 
first formation of the language. One remarkable 
superiority of this nation consists in the power of 
expressing their thoughts in a manner at once correct 
and beautiful, that is, their language has a logical and 
a poetical foundation. The one is shewn in the forma- 
tion of words and the derivation of conceptions from 
one another, the other in their mode of conceiving and 
representing the outward world. Lively and graphic 
expressions, such as a rich imagination makes use of 
to set out its ideas in outward forms, combined with a 
feehng for rhythm, constitute the essence of the oldest 
Greek poetry. Its spirit is still clearly impressed upon 
Homer, but already ennobled and regulated according 
to the rules of art, by the influence of several centuries, 



and a course of distinguished poets.* If we would 
rightly understand the constituent elements in Homer, 
it is necessary to observe the peculiar nature of the 
Greek language, its natural construction and the oral 
delivery of the poems, and this illustrates many 

* [The most probable axjcount of the origin of the Homeric 
poems is that their groundwork consisted of a number of frag- 
mentary songs, collected and arranged into one great unity, by a 
mighty genius named Homer, yrho lived in Asia Minor, The 
original songs were the production of the old Thracian bards, who 
lived round Olympus and Helicon. For that the origin of the 
Homeric poems is European, is proved by the constant allusion to 
European geography which they contain, such as the fact, that the 
Thessalian Olympus is the seat of the gods and of the muses, 
instead of some Asiatic mountain; that Nausicaa (Od. (. 102) is 
compared to Artemis walking on Taygetus or Erymanthus : — 

rrja-i be Navo-tKoa XevKaXevos rlpx^ro fio\7rrjs, 
otrf fi* "Aprefiis €t(ri Kar oiSpeos loximpa, 
rj Kara Tr)vy€TOV irepififiKcrov, 7 'Epvfiapdop 

and many others. On the other hand, we must agree with the 
best supported of the old traditions about Homer's birthplace, and 
consider that the author of the great whole was an Asiatic Greek 
of Smyrna, for that city fell into the hands of the louians and 
iBoliand alternately; and thus we should explain the facts that 
the poems are written in the Ionic dialect, though containing 
legends purely ^olian (for the lonians took no part in the Trojan 
war); and also that this dialect is not genuine Ionic, but Ionic 
with many ^olian forms. The Cohans when they colonized the 
coast of Asia Minor, would of course bring their peculiar legends 
with them from Europe. There seems little doubt that the 
Odyssey is the work of an age somewhat later than the Iliad. 
The following are Clinton's dates for the events above referred to, 
{Fasti Hell vol. u), 

Trojan war ends B.C. 1127. 

JEoiic migration 1068. 

Ionic migration 988. 

Foundation of Smyrna 959. 

Homer fl. 962-927. 

Bishop Thirlwall places them all a little earlier, giving B. C. 
1 184 for the Trojan war.] 



circumstances, of which the more artificial movement 
of later poetry furnishes no examples. For yrhilcf 
the Attic poetry on the whole admitted of only a 
few poetical licenses, since the spoken and the written 
language were both distinctly regulated by the rules of 
quantity, on the other hand the Ionic dialect in the 
Homeric Hexameter had great liberty as to the quan-* 
tity of syllables; for the use of writing being very 
limited, the particular sounds of the vowels were not 
yet fixed by certain signs, and therefore were in many 
cases liable to changes and fluctuations ; and so also 
through the utterance of many connected words con^ 
secutively, a quantity is produced which seems to 
contradict the actual nature of the syllables. Now as 
the system of Homeric forms is essentially grounded on 
poetical feelings, and therefore dependent on metrical 
principles, the knowledge of the Homeric forms of 
speech must commence by a survey of Homer^s 
metrical laws. 

§ 2. The principal properties of the Homeric 

Hexameter. 

We shall omit here the doctrine of the structure of 
Hexameter verses, as a general knowledge of it may 
naturally be presupposed from the study of the Latin 
poets. 

The advantages of the Homeric Hexameter, which 
consist in a harmonious alternation of caesuras in yrords 
and verses, as well as in the union of the spondaic and 
dactylic rhythms, and thus exhibit a remarkable in- 
stance of Variety in Unity, will be best appreciated by 
b2 



reading the poems aloud. We shall therefore confine 
our metrical observations to the detailed explanation of 
such means, as have been chosen by the epic poet to 
obtain these advantages. The assumption of an inten- 
tional union of certain feet in many verses of Homer , 
in order that by the prevalence of the dactylic rhythm 
gaiety and promptitude of action might be expressed 
in the circiunstances which are delineated, and that 
through a number of spondees, solemnity and sorrow 
and the like might be represented in the description, 
would be in the highest degree precarious, in such 
natural effusions as the Homeric poems ; and the five 
verses which contain no dactyl at all, are in them- 
selves proofs of the great freedom with which the laws 
of rhythm are applied. [These verses are — 

(1.) 6 ^ ivamlov Zpro \€tov ais, 'Arpetdi/f * ro) d* avr €K 
di<ppov yovvcL{€cr6rfv. IL A. 130. 

(2.) ^XV^ KiKkria-KOiV UarpoKKijos dciXoto. t//. 22 L 

(3.) airov km Kptt&v, rf^ oivov ^^ptBasrtv, Od. O, 334. 

(4.) TOD ^ iy M€(T(rfivu ^fAPKrpTjv dXX^Xouy. g), 15, 

(5.) <r€ipfpf dc ttXcicti^v ef aifrov ir€tpfivavr€, j^. 1 75.] 

Cf. IL a. 11. 102. 

Where the course of the rhythm answers to the 
spirit of the thought, we may admire the naturally 
poetical mind of the poet, but not assume intentional 
painting. 



[§ 3. Of ArsM and Thesis, 

Arsis and Thesis {&pais, raising and dcais, depressing) 
are metrical terms, connected with the musical recita- 
tion of verses. The former term denotes that the 
singer raised his voice in certain parts of the verse, but 
it is uncertain whether this raising of the voice con- 
sisted in a higher musical note, or in prolonging the 
sound of the syllable ; perhaps both were combined. 
The Thesis is the depression of the voice which 
followed the Arsis. It will be sufficient for the 
purposes of this treatise to say, that in Hexameter 
verse, the long syllable of the dactyl, and the first 
syllable of the Spondee are in Arsis, the other syllables 
in Thesis. Thus : 



AT T 



AT T 



A T 

a ILn 



ATT 



A T T 



AT -. 

Xiyos|.J 



§ 4. Of Position, 

1 . As a general rule, syllables are made long by 
position, which is also the case even when the length- 
ened vowel is in a different word from the consonants 
which lengthen it, as Od, a 300. 6s oi naripa kKvt6v 
€Kray and so they can often be lengthened by the 
addition of r, as Od. fi, 166. iravrea-a-iv' iroK^aiv be 
Koi aXXoiO'iv Kcucbv tarou, 

2. What is called the positio dehilis regularly 
makes a syllable long in Homer, as Od, v. 76. o-iyg' 
TOi hi KoBiCov CTTi Kkrifa-iv eKaarroL, The poet has how- 
ever here a greater license, and may permit a mute 
and a liquid to follow a short syllable without any 
effect upon it, as Od, fi, 215. nmrrre leXi^ideo-criy 

€€l>rffievoi, J 

63 



3. Before the double consonants ( and o-k, the 
short syllable of the preceding word is commonly 
lengthened, Od. a. 63. rfjv d* anayxifi6yL€vos irpositfnj 
vf€l>€\rjy€p€Ta Zcvs. ; but it remains short before proper 
names, in which the two first syllables make an Iambic, 
as Od. a, 246. vXrjevn ZcucvvOt^. IL d. 103. tls Atrrv 
ZcXcli^f. £. 774. rjbe ^Kcifuivdpos. 

§ 5. Of the shortening of long vowels by means of 
the Intonation, or Rhythmical Emphasis. 

1. Long vowels and diphthongs if they are in Arsis 
remain always long, as Od. a. 51. dimBet^ 'Odvtrfji, 
vdpos ^v yalav iKea-dm) : in Thesis they may be short- 
ened, if the following word begins with a vowel, as 
//. oc. 153. devpo p£L)(rfa'6fi€Pos' hrtl oUtl pjoi oItiol elo'iv. 

2. In the middle of words, the long vowels or 
diphthongs which immediately precede a vowel or 
diphthong are sometimes shortened, as //. a. 1 69. vvv 
fi* cifu ^BiTfvb*, €7r€irf TTokif €l>€pT€p6p ioTiv. Again, Od. f . 
303. ^pa>os. dXX' oir6Tav (re b6pjoi. KeKvdacn Koi avkrj. 
So again //. a. 380, fie^rfcu, ou8* oKiov /SeXos ?K<^vy€v. 

We also have vl6s, (w) Od. k 270. ohs, (w) //. v. 275. 

§ 6. Of the lengthening of short vowels by means 
of the Intonation, or Rhythmical Emphasis. 

Short syllables may be used long if they are in 
Arsis. This arises from the Ictus, or emphasis of 
the rhythm^ which makes us raise the sound of the 
syllable, and so dwell longer upon it. 

1. Such lengthenings of syllables in Arsis are 



found in the beginning of many words, of which we 
may particularly remark 

dv^p Od, £, 194. Beos ^dc Koi \ dvfip. 

'AttAXoi' in the oblique cases, //. a. 14. itanfi^kov \ 
'A7r<$XXo>M)(. 

^Af>i7f in the remarkable verse //. t. 31. 

^Ap€s, "Apts, PpoToKoiyi, fiiai<l)ovf, rftx^o'tnXrjra. 

darjp IL ^. 344. ba€p ififio. S<l>is, fi> 208. cuokov \ ^<^iy. 
vda>p. Od. y, 429. dyka^v ol(Tepjev \ vbcup. 

2. A short syllable at the end of any word may 
in this way be lengthened by the Arsis falling upon it. 
This lengthening is sometimes caused by the caesura, 
with which the syllable coincides, and also by the 
punctuation^ which through the longer interruption of 
the course of the verse causes a longer delay in 
pronouncing the short syllable, as Od, i. 366. Ovns 
tpjoiy Svop4i' I OvTiv bi p,€ KiKkrja-Kovo'w, Cf. Od, y, 230. 

Sometimes a short syllable is influenced by an 
aspirated monosyllable following it, since the speaker 
through a longer pause on the short syllable passes 
more easily to the aspirated word, as //. X. 226. avrov 
luv KaT€pvK€, didov d* oye Bvyartpa \ ^v. 

But the more usual case is, Uiat after the lengthen- 
ing of the open vowel we find one of the semi-vowels, 
\ P'f v» pp o-, which at the beginning of words may be 
doubled in the pronunciation ; as is often the case 
in the middle of words, both in writing and pro- 
nunciation, as Od. J. 7. KciKri T€ fieydKrf tc, irepidpofios, . . . 
with which compare 0. 362. fj d* apa Kvnpov iKcwe <^iXofi- 
/tftdijff {fi doubled) * Axfipohini. Compare again //. fc. 
283. KCii Tredio korrtvvra Wl^ £. 83. TXXafie iropt^ivpfos 
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BopoTos, In this way metrical considerations have 
lengthened short syllables in a great number of places 
by doubling consonants in the middle of words, e.g. in . 
noKvXXurros, much entreated^ Od. t, 445. Sfiftopos, 
without a share in, II, a, 489. tvven-e, relate, Od. a. 1 . 
TToKvpprjvcSf rich in sheep, II, i. 154. oa-aoi, so many, 
Od, V, 8. 7rdirr€ar<n, V. 397. raia;cr(rav, they stretched^ 
II, a, 486. owTTore, Od, a. 41. n-eXcmn^o-cv, he hewed 
with an axe, t, 244. t^€ur€v, he feared, II, a, 33. 
^i, t, 349. i^Xatrtrav, they drove out, X, 562. SKko- 
<l)os, without a nest, x. 258. 

When a short syllable is isolated between two long 
ones, or when a number of short syllables follow each 
other, the Epic poet has found himself compelled on 
the above principle, to lengthen them in Arsis, at the 
beginning, middle, or end of words. 

[a.] Short syllables between two long syllables, 
may be lengthened in the Arsis, as Od, ift, 229. ^ vSnv 

ttpVTO BvpaS TTVKIPOV Odkc^ioio, 

[b.] Of three short syllables either the first may 
fall in the Arsis, as Od. a, 79, aBcoforav dtiajTi Bt&v 
«piduv€fjLev oios, or the third, as 7. 41. ;(pt/cr€/^ barcu' 
^i^urK6fiepos de nposrjv^, 

[c] Of five consecutive short syllables, the 
metrical emphasis is on the middle one^ as a 31, rov 

Sy eirifivrjadels tire d^avdroun fierrivba, 

[d.] Of eight consecutive short syllables the third 
and sixth are in the Arsis, as x. 169, ^v dc KoraKo- 

4. Cases often occur in which the Thesis is formed 
only of one short syllable, o In this case the syllable 



must be considered in reality a short one, iemd this is 
allowed by the circumstance that individual syllables in 
the Thesis appear in any case weak, in proportion to the 
number of syllables around them, on which the rhyth- 
mical emphasis is laid (whether their actual quantity is 
long or short). Such an imperfect Thesis, substituting 
in &ct a Trochee for a Spondee, occurs especially iu 
the case of i, as icrriij. Od, r. 304. KOKoefyyiris. *f^, 374. 
vTroBt^iT). IL i. 73. irfH}6viuji(ru fi. 588. tucofiurTirf, Od, 

q), 284. dypiov. IL X' 313. ape^iov. o. 554, and in 

other cases, e.g. fiovp rjviv, evpyfieTcoTrov. IL X. 292. 
^XoxrvpcMriff. A. 36. ^pKvs. fi' 862. iKvos, (p» 318. 

"^KTOp, (IdoS apLCTTf, ()» 142. €V fUV TO^OV o^a. Od, 

6. 215. fas 6 T^ noXefii^t, IL g), 602. Ai6\ov, Od, x. 
36. 'iX/ov. //. o. 66. 

§ 7. OftJie Hiatus, 

The Hiatus arises, when of two consecutive words 
the first ends with a vowel, and the second begins with 
a vowel, without any elision of the first, as Od, a, 8. 

vrfifMi' o\ Kork fiovs *Y7r(plovos 'HfXioio. 

While the Hiatus in the Greek language was sedu- 
lously avoided, we find it in Homer so often, that we 
are led to the conclusion that he had a prepossession 
for the juxtaposition of vowels, especially if we con- 
sider the extraordinary softness of the Ionic dialect. 
The Hiatus must in two cases be considered allowable, 
viz. : when the first vowel stands in Arsis, and when it 
is shortened. But also besides this, we may generally 
find grounds for the explanation and justification of it in 
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the different places in which it occurs, such as are for 
the most part contained in the preceding observations. 
Among these grounds we may particularly notice the 
pauses which arise from the form and the matter of the 
verse, namely the csesuras and grammatical stops, and 
also the rapid motion of the voice in pronouncing short 
final vowels. The Hiatus also in many words, where 
it was once assumed to exist, really has no place, since 
the so called Digamma at the beginning of very many 
words sounded as a consonant and excluded the Hiatus. 

§ 8. Historical remarks on tJie Digamma. 

The Greek alphabet, as well as many of its indivi- 
dual letters, has its history, but that of the Digamma is 
already ended at the time when the history of Greece 
begins to come into clearer light. Although we must 
call this letter an old Hellenic one, and though it had 
played its part before the Homeric period, still in the 
existing old epic poetry we may perceive that it ex- 
ercised an undeniable influence. It occupied the sixth 
place in the alphabet, was called Bau, or Wau, answers 
to the sixth letter Yau in the Hebrew alphabet, 
whose earlier letters are arranged exactly like the 
Greek, and according to the same arrangement to the 
Latin F, which has the same form with the Digamma. 
When it disappeared a void was created in the Greek 
alphabet, which was so far filled up by the so called 
Stigma C^, av) that among the numerals this repre- 
sented the number 6.* It received the name Digamma 

* [On the oldest Greek monuments the letters do not occur as 
numerals, but from the fact that the ten Athenian law-courts were 
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from its resemblance to a double Greek Gamma 
( Ty F) it is called the iEolic Digamma, because the 
iEolics retained it the longest as an alphabetical cha- 
racter. In its sound it is a strong aspirated labial, 
whose force is various, since it is sometimes repre- 
sented by i;, e. g. in avtaxoh shouting together, for 
ataxoi,, (dFtaxoi.) IL r. 41. ciSabev, (tFab€v) from 
abtlv, (Fatbelv,) to please, IL §, 340. rdkavpivos, 
with a shield of tough bull's hide, for rdkapLvos, 
(rdkdFpivos,) from rXo© and piv6s, V. 78. Some- 
times from a soft w, its force is increased to that of a 
sound between v and /, sometimes it is strengthened 
as a labial so as to be almost equivalent to b, sometimes 
it is seen as a prefixed /, or receives other modifica- 
tions. This letter may be considered to have the force 
of a consonant, and as such in a great many Homeric 
places may not only take away the supposed Hiatus, 
hut also exercise a real power in making vowels long 
by position. In its character the Digamma is a littera 
mobilis, i. e. it is sometimes found with particular 
forms of a word, sometimes omitted. This variable 
nature must be explained either on historical grounds, 
by assuming that the old harsh aspirate in the 
mouth of the lonians became softened, partly passing 

denoted by the ten letters between a and k, (though this is as 
likely to have been a method of naming as of counting,) it would 
seem that the notion of numbering by letters was not unknown 
to the Greeks in the time of Pericles. It became common under 
the Ptolomies: Aristarchus, the great Alexandrian Critic, used 
the 24 letters to number the books of the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
in the time of Claudius we find the number 6 denoted by the 

forms i^ [ 9 ^. From these it would appear that the form <S 
as a number is a mere corruption of the Digamma F.] 
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iuto other letters, and partly gradually disappearing^ or 
from the analogy of many other letters, which in the 
beginning of words sometimes remain, sometimes are 
pmitted, e. g. yaia, or aid, the earth ; Hi^Kia, I pursue, 
and iinai, pursuit; ipiydounos, or epiboviros,* loudly 
thundering; kmv, or 2a>y, going; \myftrjp6s, or ah^- 
p6£, swift; \ti^, or elfia, I pour ; fiia, or tri one ; (the 
latter belcmging to fU, h,) avs, or is, a sunne, and others. 
It is not unlikely that in regard to the use of the 
Digamma, the Homeric age is to be considered the 
period of transition, and that the cause for much 
indeterminateness of quantity in Homer must be 
looked for here, and also in the ignorance which 
prevailed upon the subject of this defunct letter among 
the promulgators and expositors of the Homeric 
poems. The plainest traces of the Digamma are 
found in Latin, of which language the part consisting 
of Greek elementsf especially resembles the iEolic 

* [The substantive dovfror and verb iovncto were also written 
ydeOiroff and yboimfa>, (compare Krvncfn and rxmria, origin- 
ally difierent forms of the same word ;) for the y not only returns 
in compounds where it does not interfere with the pronunciation, 
but we also have an Aor. iybovmja-e, II, X. 45. Of the two 
forms ipibmmot, and iplydoxmot. Homer confines his applicv 
tion of the former to things and places, of the latter to living 
beings; e. g. 

if vpOT€p» ^i6s vi6v ipiyhovnoM Su»kxh, 11. c. 672. 

€K d* i[kaa'€ npoBvpoio luu aldovaris ipibovrrov, o>. 323.} 

f [The Latins were a mixed people, formed by the conquest 
of a Pelasgian tribe by the Oscans, so that their language is 
oomposed of two elements, the one Oscan, belonging to the 
languages of central Italy, the other akin to the Greek ; for the 
Hellenes were also a Pelasgian race. — See Arnold's History of 
Home, vol. i.] 
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dialect. For instance, the Latins have not the Greek 
dual, nor had the iEoIians, and in the Latui conjuga- 
tions and declensions many traces appear of ^olio 
peculiarities.* Thus the iEolic sound A was opposed 
to the Ionic E^ of which there are cldar examples in 
the ^olic termination a in words like notrfrd, c^nn^ro, 
(for TToiriTris, imroTTis,) which the Latins have adopted 
in poeta^ &c. Just so the Latins have preserved the 
^olic aspirated-labial ; for carta, they say Vesta; for 
5p* f^^r; for Xs, vis; for 'Everol, Veneti; for ctSw, 
video; for olvos, vinum;\ for oIkos, vicus; for 
iairepa, Vesper a ; also in the middle of words, e. g. 
for ci>6v, ovum; for pavs, navis; for dtos, divus ; 
for dUiv, cevum; for kKqU, {kK^Xs) clavis; for $is» 
avis. In this manner we shall find innumerable words 
in the Greek language, which it is more or less easy 
to perceive once began with a Digamma, and when 
this is the case, it sufficiently accounts for very many 
cases of apparent Hiatus in Homer. 

§ 9. O^ Elision. 

Besides the common rules for £lision we must 
in' Homer especially remark that the passive endings 

* [The original Greek dialects may in fact be reduced to two, 
the £olo-Doric and the Ionic, of which the Attic is a later branch. 
In the ^olic-Doric dialect the persons of the pres. indie, of a 
verb in o> are as follows: Xiyta, \eytis, Xryei, Xeyofies, 
Xeyere, Xeyovri, where the resemblance to the Latin legimu* 
and legunt is manifest.] 

f [Here the Digamma is represented by o, just as it was by 
V in aifutxoi and fi/odey.] 

C 
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iuto other letters, and partly gradually disappearing, or 
from the analogy of many other letters, which in the 
beginning of words sometimes remain, sometimes are 
pmitted, e. g. yua, or dm, the earth ; bi»K<o, I pursue, 
and wiai, pursuit; ipiyboxmos, or ipibovnos,* loudly 
thundering; kmv, or uaw, going; Xai^fnipds, or o^^- 
p6s, swift; \fifi», or €1^,1 pour \ fiia, ot tq one ; (the 
latter belonging to etc, h,) avs, or h, a sunne, and others. 
It is not unlikely that in regard to the use of the 
Digamma, the Homeric age is to be considwed the 
period of transition, and that the cause for much 
indeterminateness of quantity in Homer must be 
looked for here, and also in the ignorance which 
prevailed upon the subject of this defunct letter among 
the promulgators and expositors of the Homeric 
poems. The plainest traces of the Digamma are 
found in Latin, of which language the part consisting 
of Greek elementsf especially resembles the iEolic 

* [The substantive bovrros and verb bowea were also written 
ybtnmos and ybovnito, (compare lenmca and rvrrrto, origin- 
ally different forms of the same word ;) for the y not only returns 
in compounds where it does not interfere with the pronunciation, 
but we also have an Aor. cybovirrja-e, II. X. 45. Of the two 
forms Mpibmrros, and ipiybovnos. Homer confines his applica- 
tion of the former to things and places, of the latter to living 
beings; e. g. 

if irpmpt^ £iih^ vlbv iptyMnr^io buiKM, II, c. 672. 

€K d* IXoo-c irpeBvpoio nal al6ov<rqs ipihoxmov. o). 323.] 

f [The Latins were a mixed people, formed by the conquest 
of a PelasgiaB tribe by the Oscans, so that their language is 
oomposed of two elements, the one Oscan, belonging to the 
languages of central Italy, the other akin to the Greek ; for the 
Hellenes were also a Pelasgian race. — See Arnold's History of 
Home, vol. i.] 
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dialect. For instance^ the Latins have not the Greek 
dual, nor had the iEolians, and in the Latin conjuga- 
tions and declensions many traces appear of ^olic 
peculiarities.* Thus the JEohc sound A was opposed 
to the Ionic E^ of which there are clesar examples in 
the j^olic termination a in words like woirfrd, Unrdra, 
(for iroirrrris, Unrorris,) which the Latins have adopted 
in poetUy &c. Just so the Latins have preserved the 
^olic aspirated-labial ; for iaria, they say Vesta; for 
?/>, ver; for ts, vis; for 'Evctoc, Veneti; for ftSo, 
video; for olvos, vinum;\ for oIkos, vicus; for 
iamipa, Vespera ; also in the middle of words, e. g. 
for a)6v, ovum; for vavs, navis; for bws, divus ; 
for <uo»v, cevum; for KkaU, {kK^Xs) clavis; for l^s, 
ovis. In this manner we shall find innumerable words 
in the Greek language, which it is more or less easy 
to perceive once began with a Digamma, and when 
this is the case, it sufficiently accounts for very many 
cases of apparent Hiatus in Homer. 

§ 9. 0/ Elision. 

Besides the common rules for Elision we must 
in' Homer especially remark that the passive endings 

* [The original Greek dialects may in fact be reduced to two, 
the ^olo-Doric and the Ionic, of which the Attic is a later branch. 
In the ^olic-Doric dialect the persons of the pres. indie, of a 
verb in a> are as follows: Xeya>, \eyeis, Xryci, Xcyo/icr, 
Xeyere, Xeyovri, where the resemblance to the Latin Ugimu* 
and Ugunt is manifest.] 

f [Here the Digamma is represented by o, just as it was by 
V in avMxoi and ci^odfy.] 
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fuu, Tcu, am, are elided, e, g. fiovkofi fyaa. IL c(. 117. 
yvytfir crci kc QduoKru '£..410« fiaxriowfT earofcc T€KfM»p, 
e. 30. Zpxt<r£t, ff€ ^opoio. 7. -394. Besides the < in the 
dative singular of the third declension is often elided, 
when the form admits of no change, e. g. jbrfp 
o9r«0fNv^, //. «. 5. Bvyartp l<l>Sifmi, Od. x. 106, and so 
in the dative plural, e. g. bdupvtr ifunvh ^. 103, and 
in many otlier places. Sometimes also it happens in 
the person->endings co-i, rjut, ipn, cvtn, aai, e.g. i<rrmr, 
IL <. 44. <^* tfpLfiem, Od. ^ 352. 4^pov4jffT\ ^. 31^ 
oi(rov<r, r. 144* ^urw*, p* 182. 

§ 10. O/" Synizesia, 

Synixesis is the coalition of two vowels which 
suffer no elision, so tiiat they form in pronunciation 
practically only one sound. The Synizesis is generally 
found in the case of a, and particularly 

1. Of € with a in €0^ as v^pi(f>€a, Od, d. 757. 
areoTos, (p. 178. 

2. € with a in €ai, as hra^ai^ ^. 33. iceXeot, O. 812. 

3. c before t; in 617, as xp^^^^> ^^* 9' ^^^' 

4. € with o in €0, as ripWfiio¥. Od. x. 204. 
7r\€0P€s, (y. 247. 

5. € ynih. o in eoi, as Oeoio-iy, ^. 251. oixcoiro, 
//. 5. 18. 

6. € witil a> in ^a, as 9rX€a>y, Oc/. a. 183. <^^ca>/Li€y, 

71. 383. Such a Synizesis can, if it stands l>efore 
a vowel at the beginning of the next word, reckon 
as a short syllable, e.g. xpvirlf^ a\va fnafiT\rp^\, IL a, 15. 
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More difficulty but also of less frequent occurrence, 
are the cases in Mrhich long vowels or diphthongs 
coalesce with the following vowel into one long syl- 
lable, as Od. a. 226, etkanrivri rf€ ydfws. Again, o. 477, 
aXX' St€ 8rf ephofWP ^fiap eirc Zc^ ^K€ Kpopltav, 11, £. 466, 

^ elaoKtv ofixfii irvXfjs. ''H ov often makes a Synizesis, as 
//. €. 349, Jj ovx Skig, Stti yvvaiKas dvoXicidar fiir€p(mtv€i5, 

After we have gained an insight into such places, 
other cases of Synizesis which occur will be easily 
recognised by the metre. 

§ 11. Of Syncope. 

As in some cases short vowels for the convenience 
of pronunciation are inserted, (e. g. minjT6s, prudent ^ 
for irwT6s,* Od. a. 229, from n-vco), mnwt,) so we find that 
through quick pronunciation, and for metrical reasons 
also, a removal of them also takes place in the middle 
of words. This is Syncope. Examples are, fufuw, 
for iiifiipoi), &oni fjk€vmi wiirro, for vm^rt^, from 9rrr«); 
narpdtrKa, for vtartpaxrisw, from 9r€pa«>; [to sell^ lit. 
to carry over the sea for 8ale;'\ many forms of 
TTcXofuu, versor^ 9um^ e. g. tnkero, for cirArro, wfpi- 
TrXdficvoff, moving round; tKeiekero, for iKeKekero, from 
KtkofuUf €lKq\ovBfjL€v, WB are gone^ for fiXi/Xov^a/icy; rlrm, 
why, for rtTrore; wdfxtxuns, persuasion^ for irapd(fMai9, 

* [The connection between irivurds and irvco) is an instance of 
the ancient confusion between the mind and the breath; which 
arose from the fact that the breath is the least material substance 
connected with our frame, and that its cessation is the sign of 
death. Compare the kindred Latin words, animus and anima,'\ 
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or TrapaUfMfnt ; ayp6fjLevos, from aydpia, J collect ; eypero, 
2. aor. mid. from iyeipiD, I raise; (fi^fyrf, bring, from 
^cpa>; ZbyAvai, for ib^yuevai, from ?da>. I eat; fjkBoVp for 
rfXvBop; KprjTrjpa, a large bowl,* from K€pcuD, I mix; 
fuf^tcu, for iivBeeai, from fivBeofuu, I say. 



§ 12. 0/ Metathesis. 

Euphony is often benefited by the transposition of 
a consonant (Metathesis) into a more suitable place. 
Here also is shewn the flexible nature of the Greek 
language, and its readmess in adapting itself to cir- 
cumstances, which properties give the charm of variety 
to the rhythm of the Homeric Hexameter. Thin 
Metathesis takes place — 

1 . In many words whose simple theme has a liquid 
for its characteristic. To this belongs for instance the 
case of ZBopov and reBmiKa [QAS, eNA] thropov and 
vhrpwat, it is fated; as also the root, which ex- 
presses the related ideas of sounding, (calling^) and 
hearing. The radical forms are KciX and Ktk, from 
which proceed especially the following branches: 
KciXfm, I call ; KkdC<o, I scream, (of a heron,) //. x. 276. 
I sing, Horn, Hymn xy'm. 14. I howl, (of the wind,) 
Od. fA, 408. 6fu>/eXao) / call to, which also passes into 
the form kKc, e.g. 6ii6Kk€ov, they shouted to, II, o. 658 ; 
Kkaitii, I lament; KeXofuu, I call, I summon, H, a, 391^ 
from which iKcicKero for iKCKcXcro, he called to, II, f. 66, 
and K€Kk6fi€vos, IL 6. 346, are forms of the aorist, and 

* [Properly that in which the wine at a feast was mixed with 
water, and from which afterwards the cups were filled.] 
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have suffered Syncope and reduplication; KtkswD, I 
command; KMXabov, 11. ap, 16, and K€k6b€VTa, IL o*. 576, 
which are present participles, as from K€\db», I sound loud; 
K€\tib€<o, I sound loudy II, tp. 869 ; Ke\apv(<o, I babble, 
murmur, IL g),26\; jcXctt, / celebrate, Od, y. 299; 
(hence ickeos, glory ;) ickva, I receive a call, I hear, 
listen; xXvCo>» / dash, (of the waves,) //. t/;. 61 . 
KiKkqa-Ko, I invoke, IL i. 569 ; iccKX^vrcr» //. ^. 430, 
which is a derivative present form, used for the perfect 

K€Kkrfy6T€s from «eXa^a>. 

2. In the second aorist of some verbs the liquid 
is transposed, e. g. in hrpoBov, from iripda, I destroy ; 
in ZbpaOov, from bap6aya>, I sleep; in tbpoKov, from 
bepKta, I see, 

3. Still more liberty is seen in nouns. We find 
KapT€p6s, powerful, and Kparepdsi Kopros, might, and 
Kparos; fidpburros, slowest, IL ifi, 310, and Ppabvs, 
slow; Odptros, courage, and Spda-os. 

§ 13. Of Apocope, 

By Apocope the conjunction &pa and several pre^ 
4)ositions, e. g. Trapa, ova, Kara, lose their final vowel ; 
in union or composition with other words the final 
consonants are changed according to the nature of the 
following letter, or assimilate themselves to it. Ex- 
amples of this kind are Sp axftme, IL a. 8; irhp If ilpa, 
Od. 7. 416; hf ^ &pa, Od. /?. 146. So again aXXv- 
€xvfrav, Od. fi. 109, for dpoKvovaait, avKuovo'av ; dfifju^s, 
IL (O. 529, for dmfilias, avfiL^s ; d/x webiw, IL i. 87, 
.Oft (fnrrd, IL <p. 258, for am fl-€&ov, ava ^nrrd ; dft- 
fiaiptiv for dva^ptw; amrip.'^ii, Od. o. 83, for cmo^ 
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my.^€i ; ayKpffida-aa-a, Od, a. 440, for dpaKp€fida'cura ; 
#cd/3j3aX€y for KorificLKcVf II. e. 343 ; Koy yow for tcard 
yow, II. V, 458 ; KabbixTcu,, II, r. 25, for KaTadva-cu ; 
KcucKfiovres, Od, V. 17, for kotokcIovtcs ; /caXXfi^o, Od» V. 
208, for icaroXct^o); icd/i fietrop, IL %, 172, for jcari 
fieaov, Koweva-as, Od, O. 464, for Koraveva'asi Kop p6ov 
II, fi, 33, for Kara p6ov. According to this analogy 
KOfifwpe is formed from KaKfwpe, for Kcucdfiop^, Od. e. 160; 
XOTT (pdKapa, for Korh (fioKapa, II, ir. 106, and others. 
The preposition wrd is only found in these circum- 
stances in v^P^eiv, IL V, 80, for \mofiaKK€iv, 

§ 14. Of the lengthening of short Vowels hy means 
of changes in the form of Words, 

1. In the place of a in the common dialect,— 
whether long or short, — ri is found in the Epic lan- 
guage, which vowel was particularly agreeable to the 
Ionic dialect, and contrasts with the Doric and ^olic 
a. Examples are, dprjarrjp, a labourer y (lit. a doer^) 
from bpam, Od, n. 248, and bprjtrroavvrjy service, Od. 
O. 321 ; ''Adpriaros, //. |. 121 ; 6rfrfTr)p, one who gazes 
aty from B^aopm ; 6<opri^, the thorax ; Irjrrip, the physic 
cian, from Idofiai; Tpn]K6<ria; rfvoperj, (oi^p) manliness; 
^vefideis, windy ; irodrfpefUis, swift-footed as the wind ; 
hrrip^i^6s, alternate ; {dp^i^al) and many others. Other 
letters also, unconnected with 17, are changed into it, 
as I in enriPoXos, having hit or gained anything, Od. fi. 
319, [en-t, jSoXXo).] o in okiyTprekiTj, weakness, [okiyoff, 
TTcXofuxiJ Od, €. 468 ; v in ravrjkeyris, laying one out 
at length, [ravvoi, Xcyo,] Od, fi, 100. This preposses- 
sion which the lonians felt for the sound tj, shews 
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itself further in their frequent insertion of it in 
order to support the metrical rhythm, and to promote 
euphony, e. g. ewjyevris, well-horn^ [eiT and ylyvofuu^ 
IL X, 427. v7r€pri(t>av€a>, I am over-conspicuouSy \Jm€p 
and <^iVa>,] h 694. €nri€rav6s, for the whole year^ 
[«rt, hos,"] Od. d. 89. ineiri for «r€i ; rlrj for ri, why, 

2. a is changed into at in irapdi e. g. napai irvpi, 
Od, Q. 572. So too KaTcufiarai, [from koto and 
/SotW] I'. 110. This extension is further seen in 
Waiyevris, bom in lawful wedlock ^ Od, J. 203 ; in 
atrjTos, mighty y [originally stormy ^ from Sm, to hlow\] 
aid for dei, always ; aleros, an eagle, for derds. 

3. € is lengthened into ei, e.g. ^Ivos, the stranger ; 
€lv€Ka, on account of; tlv, in ; euas for ^as, until ; vndp 
for vTrep; Kcivfjiriv, II, 3, 181, from k€v6s, empty ; XWovo'tv, 
€. 782, from Xeoy, a lion ; belovs, o, 4, from beos, fear ; 
'Epp,€ias, Hermes; Beiciv for Bcclp, to run; eVcXcccro, it 
was accomplishing y for ercXcero. 

4. € is lengthened into rj, e. g. p^pp,ripi(<o, (iJL«pi(<o,) 
I am in doubt , [from fiepor ;] on account of the long 
liyllahle on either side of it ; in Tidrip,€vos for riB^p^vos, 
IL X. 34 ; and also in some cases of nouns before 
vowels, as jSao-iX^or for jSao-iXcW, (accompanied by the 
shortening of the last syllable); especially in the 
diphthongs cv and €i, as rfiKopjos, having beautiful hair ; 
Upr[iov, the victim, 

5. o is lengthened into <o, as AicDwaos for Atdwaos ; 
Tpo>\d(0, 1 run, for rpoxd<a ; 9ra>rao/xai, / fly, for wordopm ; 

also in words compounded of p4pos, (fuipa,) and which 
signify the natural destination or inclination to any 
thing, as iyxftrifuopos [cyxor and p^pos, wielding the 
spear y lit. one whose portion is the spear ^ vKtucSpMpos, 
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[always barking, {vXaxfi, fi6pos)^ l6fiMpos [shortlived, 
lit. violet'fatedy i.e. dark'fatedy {^mv, fuipor)]* and the 
non-homeric word aufofutpos, mischievoiLs, 

6. o is lengthened into oi, as in 68oi7r6ptop, the 
passage money paid to a shipmaster^ Od, o. 506. 
xopovnmiq, a heating on the ground in the dance ^ II, 
01. 261. mfoiri for irwwi, breath, Od. x. 25. <f>oiptos, 

bloodredy a, 97. <f>oi¥6s, blood red, II, ir, 159. woiri, 
grasSy Od, a, 370. fjMipa,/ate. 

7. o is lengthened into ov, e. g. vav(ros, irovXvs, 
OCXvfiiros, ov\6fjLfvos, &c. The preposition inS follows 
the analogy of rrapd and becomes vrrai, IL fi. 824. 

8. V is sometimes lengthened into tv, as rrcvKokifios, 
thoughtful^ 11, 6, 366. for nviar6s ; XtvyaKeos, moum/ul, 
for \vyp6s» 

§ 15. Of the shortening of Umg Vowels by changes 

in the forms of Words, 

1. The shortening of long vowels and diphthongs 
is often founded on metrical rules already mentioned. 
So called shortenings are often not an anomaly intro- 
duced by the verse, but original and proper short 
syllables, so that the corresponding long syllables 
ought to be derived from them, e.g. in the words com- 
pounded with iroff,t * footy oeXXdfroff, swift footed^ 

* [Some explain it fighting with arrows ; others, rushing upon 
Jhte; {UvM M t6p fx6pov\) others again derive it from ta, a 
voict and fi6pof, i. e. one whose choice or portion is many tcords, 
a boaster. See //. £. 479.] 

f [That iroff and not vovs is the original word is proved by the 
forms of the oblique cases.] 
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[acXXa, a whirlwind ,1 IL 6, 409. dpriiros, sound of 
foot, [JSifynoSf perfect^ i. 505. Often, and certainly in 
many peculiar cases which can be included in no 
decided rule, we mus]; recognize the power of the 
flowing dactylic rhythm in breaking up long syllables. 
This especially influences the so-called vocales ancipitesy 
a, I, V, in certain words, so that on account of the 
fluctuating nature of these letters, their quantity in 
some words is not fixed. On the other hand, we shall 
thus the more easily understand the shortenings of ti 
into e, and co into o. 

2. With reference to the shortening of 17 into e 
we find dpy€Ti Srjfi^, IL X. 81 8, and apyrjri K€pavv^, Od. 
£. 128. [apy^s, white y bright^ aKri\€iUv<u (^x^)> ■^' ^* 
29 ; for aKaxfiyAvcu., £. 24. Again, 97, as the character- 
istic vowel of the subjunctive mood, b often shortened 

into €, as eiSerc for etdiyrf, //. 6. 18. Skercu, for SXxfrai, 
A. 192. ir€pij(ev€T(ufoT7r€piX€VTfTai,0d, ^. 232. XtkcUercu, 

1;. 31. 

3. Similarly, q> passes into the corresponding vowel 
o in some nouns, e.g. evpvxopos, roomy y instead of 
€vpvxa>pos,* Od, V, 1 14, and also when it is the charac- 
teristic vowel of the subjunctive mood, e.g. lop^v for 

• [EvpvYopoff, however, cannot properly be called a shortened 
fonn of €vpvxoi>pos. x^P^^^^ properly akin to x^P^s, and means 
a place for dancing, as in Od, B* 260. X^irivcof de x^P^^f ^^ 
smoothed the dancing place, Cf. also B, 264. /i. 4. 318. In old 
times the chorus consisted of the population of the city, who met 
in the pnblic place to celebrate the worship of the national god 
with songs and dances. From Pausanias (iii. 11. § 9,) we learn 
that the ayopa at Sparta was called x^P^^' So \h&t€Vpvxo pos 
is properly having a wide public pi!ac«, and hence ^eneraMy extensit>e.'\ 
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wnePf Od, p. 404. KoraBclofjuu, Od, r. 17. Tpa7r€ioftfP, 
Od. 6. 292. 

4. A syllable is sometimes shortened by the 
removal of one letter from a diphthong, as in UeXos for 
€tK€\osi lbvig<n for e2dvii/<rt (the one from €'U», the other 
from elBo :) so in x«p(' for x^^P^ » oyepetrBcu, to ass^mble^ 
from dycipa. The feminine termination of adjectives in 
vs, €M, V, is often shortened into ca or tf, as coicea ^Ipc^ ; 
jSa^cijs, //. c. 142, for 0a^€ii}r 

§ 16. 0/ the extension of VowelSy or of Pr^sees 

and Affixes. 

The older Ionic dialect in the Epic poets takes in 
very many places the peculiar license of extending 
nearly all short vowels (and long ones too,) and also 
contracted vowels. 

A. As a prefix we find 

1. a before a in 6paqs for 6pas, and in Spaaa-Bcu; 
iXaap, to drive y for cX^; dcrxoXa^, he grieves y for 
acr)(akd€i, acrxcLKa ; p.vaa, thou wooest, for p,pa€(r(U, fipdecu, 

lipdrj, fip^ ; Od. n. 431. Also at is found before m, as in 
€KpaiaLV€v from Kpalva, J effect, II, €. 508. 

2. e before c, as in Hkb^rai, he wishes, for Aderm; 
Ubva ,nuptial gifts, for tdva ; icUoa-i, twenty, for cXKotri ; 

€€\d<i>p, a wishf for TKdap ; iepya, I shut «9i, for €py», II. 
fi. 845 ; €€p(rrf, dew, for tparj, &c. 

3. € before ly, e. g. in ciyica from ujfu, for jjica ; hjv, he 
was, for ijv ; 7r€T€rip6s, tvinged, for wenjvds. 

4. ly before i;, as ^lyv, A« wa*, for ^i'* Od. oi. 343 ; 
KprjrjvoVffulJily from Kpaiva ; ^jyr for ^£, II. rr, 96. 
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5. o before o, as in 6\o6<f>po>Vf destructive, for 
6k6(l>pcuff {oka, <l>priP,) ll» o. 630. 

6. o before o, as 6p6<» for ^po, //. e. 244 ; aX<$A>Krm, 
^A^y wander^ for aXaoin-ot, aXc^yrai, 0</. y '^^y aK6vi, 
wander^ for oKaov, dXo, 0</. c. 377. /3oda>o'^ ^A^ thouty 
for Podova-i, po&o'i, IL Q» 265 ; ^f^jcor^ a ««a^, for d«jeor ; 
ifioi^s, lightf for ^or^ ^piis, IL $•, 282 

7. a> before «>, as i7/3dba>cra> blooming^ for fjfiaxnxra, 
^fi&ca, (^d. t. 69 ; 7rapabp&<^fn, they dOy for vapaJbpaovfn, 
irapadp&fri. To this belongs also the form fffi&oifu for 
4^ao(fu, i}i8^/u, would I were in my full power, IL tj, 
157. 

B. As an affix we find 

1 • € after ij, as in ijeXtos for ^tor ; n-aporiTeroy for 
9rap<rriiTop, they may stand by, Od, if, 183. 

2. o after <», as lUHooyxvf^ for fiv»fiep<i^, ftwaopJvt^, from 
^vaofuu, I think on, Od. d. 106. dcEwfici^ for B&/»tp, let 
us give, IL tj, 299. 

C. The prefixed c, has a peculiar and extensive 
influence, inasmuch as it often is inserted before vowels 
unconnected with it. Its power in words is twofold. 

1. It has metrical influence when its insertion 
forms a short syllable, as tZtrosp equal, for Xtrosi fjufrienis, 
wise, [jirjTis, wisdom/] loxtaipa, rejoicing in arrows, 
[tos, x<upa> ; J tfovra for opra ; tovtri for o^tri ; eoi for ol, to 
himself, Od, d, 38 ; iav for &v, 

2. It appears as a purely euphonic letter in nouns 
and verbs, especially before the contracted w, (and 
generally before the sound o,) and above all, a, as an 
inserted prefix in Synizesis, e.g. iKcrcca^ {of a suppliant,) 
11, 01. 187. iTvpa>T€Cii, {swineherd,) Od. d, 640. 'Arpc- 
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iSco), //. /?. 185. €<l>€Tfi€<ov, (of commands,) II. a. 
495. ^ovXcav, (of plans,) a, 27^, wfKf>€»p, (of nymphs^) 
Od, ju. 318. ccXcWiy, tkey press, IL /?. 294. (rT€<ofi(p, 
(let us stand), II, X, 345. Kreafj^cVf (subj. from nn-ciW,) 
Od. ^. 216. •)(p€oinuvosj (for ;(p(0/i€vor,) //. ^. 831. 
<^^ea>o-i, (subj. aor. ^avw,) Od. CD. 437. 

(6.) As a letter which already exists, and is 
founded on the form of the word, but used in Synizesis, 
e.g. fjccoy, (they dwelt ,) IL v. 218. iBprivcov, {they 
lamented,) II. cti. 722. jcoXeoy, (they called,) Od. 6. 
550. ttXcW, (sailing^ Od. a. 183. 

The euphonic f is a sound which was very agreeable 
to the Ionic ear, and one which, when spoken in 
Synizesis, gave the forms a fulness and softness. 
When this € is pronounced with ©, we must neither 
altogether pass over the first vowel, nor treat it as a 
complete syllable, but unite both in one mixed sound, 
in which the first is the least audible, so that €a> sounds 
neither as t — w, nor oi, but as eoi. The prefix i was 
therefore heard, but did not count as a separate 
syllable, and so exercised no influence on the accentu- 
ation of the word, so that the accent, even when the 
last syllable is long, is often apparently on the ante- 
penultimate syllable. 



§ 17. Of the Dicereais of Dipthongs. 

The Diphthongs which were pronounced in the 
common Attic dialect as one sound, are in the Epic 
dialect often resolved, and the two sounds separated 
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from one another. The reason for this arises sometimes 
from metrical requirements, e.g. in nais, IL fi. 609; t&v 
ijpX *AyKaioio irdif, Kpci&y * Kycanjv&p, and in QpffiKa, 595, 
aprdfievai Qdfivpiv r6v Qpr/uca irav<ra» doibrjs* Sometimes it 

results from the former presence of the digamma, e. g. in 
Sis, HFis, ovisy which never becomes oh. The diaeresis 
often occurs if two consonants stand after a diphthong, 
commonly in the case of tv, when if a semivowel 
follows, it may be doubled. Examples of words com- 
pounded with cv which follow this rule, are iv^earos, 
well polished, Od. )^. 10 ; ivvKoiros, sharpseeingy a. 38 ; 
i^mnfros, loellspun II, <T, 596; ivppaxfnis, wellstitchedy 
Od, p, 354. The adjective Us only exists as a dis- 
syllable; and it often happens that the original form of 
a word was the resolved one, while the common diph- 
thong is originally contracted from the resolved form. 

§ 1 8. Of the change of the rough into the 
smooth breathing. 

The rough breathing often passes into the smooth, 
if the syllable to which it is attached, or the 
whole word is strengthened by the addition of 
other letters, or is changed by inflexion. From 
SKkofuu, I leapy comes the syncopated aorist aXro. 
Akin to ikpA, we find ap.vBis, Od, S, 659. In the same 
relation stand Smropm, I touch, and mrrotn^s, attacking 
with words, II, B, 209 ; iK/jkos, quiet, and ctfjayXor,* 

* [According to Buttmann, (Lexil, s. v.) eK/jkoSi originally had 
the digamma, aud then f was prefixed so as to make the word 
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AMnrtt), Jro//, and cZXcirovf,* trailing the hinder feet 
in walking^ as oxen do ; fjktos, and ^cXtof ; Up€i^, and 
ifni$, ike hawk^ Od. v. 86; ^fjJptj, and ^ftap; itfuv, and 
eii^Aif, II. X. 380 ; a^os, for SKas^ whoU^ Od. q. 342. 
To this rule belongs o in composition, a fragment of 
i6fuw, e. g. ^), (6fiov, and ^, i/?0 conjuncta, conjux^ 
generally, familiaritate eonjuncta; oapurrw, collo^ 
quium familiare ; fond discourse ; ^pt^ss, (Sfuw, and 
Bpi$) with like hair^ II. p, 765 ; oltrris, of the same 
agey H, p. 765; l&narpos, of the same father^ /m. 371. 
This softening of the aspirate is also visible in the 
crasis of oi, from &a, e. g. &pioTos, for 6 Sipurros, H. %. 
288, and wrr6s, for 6 aMs, ^* 396 ; as also in as]»rated 
words, which receive a prefix or aflix, of which 
examples are given above, § 16. Only some par- 
ticular forms remain aspirated under these circmn- 
stances, e. g. ieatraro, from tvwpx, IL x. 23 ; hiKM, from 

Iripxy a, 48. 



iFiiajKos, just as we have FeUotriv, and iF€lK<Hnv9 (cc/iuKrty), 
FeXtrercu and iFekirfrcu, (ecXTrerot), &c.; and then the three 
first letters were contracted so as to form cffxi^Xo^.l 

* [It is better to connect ctXtfrovr immediately with ctXctt, or 
etkcB, to press hard or cloie. We cannot however doubt that €ik» 
€iXva>, to wrapf ikiaaci, to roU, (all of which had the digamma) 
and also Lat. volvo, and Germ, walzen, are connected with each 
other.] 
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§.19. Of parHeular ehanpea of farms through 

Consonants. 

The changes of fonns produced by consonants are 
shewn in particular words in various ways. 

1. Instead of the more common form oa-iirj, smelly and 
lerficv, we knowy we And in Homer the original forms 
3dfii79 and XS/i€v. 

2. We see inserted, 

(a.) ^in bixOa^ ^wofold^ Od, a. 83, akin to ^i^Sl^ 
II. a. 510.; in fidK6aK6£, II. q. 588, akin to fiakaK6s, 
/?. 42. 

(b.) [A before labials, e.g. in &ftfipoTos,* immortal^ 
T€fy^lfifipoTos, delighting mortals; aiufftaavq, speechless^ 
ness, [where the fi comes from the y of tuftv, of which 
a priv. is a fragment.] 

(c.) V in dfiTrvvvdrj, (Istaor. pass, from nvcV 7rvv»^ 
he breathed again), II. £• 697. ibpvp$rjo-aif, from ldfw»^ 



* IMorssLadfipAros are in fajct of the same root, which originally 
contained the letters fifipy but as it is impossible to pronounce 
this combination, the word rejects either the /i» or /3, except when 
some prefix, as a, T€pyfn^-or tfiBun — (in <l>6iO'ifiPpoTOs) allows 
both to remain, Callimachus has a form p^proi, for fipSroif — • 
ideifjLoiuv aarea fi6pT0i. The connection which exists between 
m and 6, (especially when they are followed by / or rj 
throws light on many other points of etymology. /9Xa{, 
is used as the adv. of /ioXajcdr, soft, /SXtrro) means / 
remove honey (fiAi) Jrom the comb; /SXttO'ico) is connected 
with fioXciy, just as Bp^aKa is with 6opfiv\ and rjiifiporov is the 
aorist of afinprdva. So also b was often inserted to strengthen m 
before / or r. Compare numerus, and Fr. nombre ; cumularef and 
Fr. combler; lAearjfifipia, midday, from fieaos and ^fiepd]. 
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they seated themselves, Kpip&€VTfs, from KpSp», to 
separate, II, v. 129. for KpiBhrts ; vntfunifivKf, he hangs 
down his head, j^. 491. from vfnjfiwo; w^wiunt, Od. a. 
222, for vcDWfios; airaKoftPos, helpless^ IL €. 597 y for 
arrdiXafiOf, 

(d.) <T, in (rfUKf)6g, small, IL q. 757 {fUKp6s also occurs, 
e.g. //. c. 80 1 ) iTK€tcur€v, he scattered, while we have icedair- 
eivTti, IL p. 398 ; thrurBi, behind, IL i. 332, for fhn^, 
IL TT. 791 ; iinrSfittrBa, we follow, IL X. 761, for 
^6fitBa; a. 158. €(nr€Tf, say, IL p. 484, while we 
have ftnarf, Od. y, 427. 

(e.) X, in 7n-A€/Lio£, war, IL y. 11, and isr^iit the 
city, Od, X. 403. ir6k€fio£ and v6kig, occur constantly. 
3. In Homer we often find a single consonant 
where the common language has it douhled ; e. g. we 
have in Homer either 'AxcXevr, or *AxtXXrvf ; *Ottf<r€vs, or 
'Odvo-o-rvp. So also the doubling of the q, in inflexion 
and composition, sometimes is omitted after a single 
vowel, e. g. tfp€Cov, ^pcfc, {fHCof to do) dfAxl>ipvTrj, seagirt. 
Of the very frequent doubling of the consonants, a 
sufficient number of examples is given above, in the 
remarks on the lengthening of short syllables in the 
Homeric verse. For every doubling of a consonant 
has only a metrical cause, inasmuch as it is nothing 
more than the means by which a short vowel is 
lengthened. 



CHAPTER II. 



OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPAL PECULIARITIES OF 
THE HOMERIC DIALECT IN THE DIFFERENT 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 



I. The Nottn Substantive. 

§ 20. First Declension * 

1. The prepossession for tj is seen by its substitu- 
tion for the long a, especially in words in fM and a 

* [The German grammarians make only three declensions ; of 
the first the terminations are fj, a, fjs, as ; of the second os, op ; 
the third is the imparisyllabic declension, and the following 
general scheme of it is taken from Matthise's Greek Grammar, § 71. 
S. Nom. and Voc a, i, v, », p, p, s, ((, ^). 
Gen. OS, 
Dat i. 

Ace a, and v. 
D. Nom. Ace. c. 

G. D. oip, 
PL Nom. €S, a. 
Gen. »p. 
Dat. €a'i» 
Ace. as, a. 
All contracted nouns are therefore reckoned under the third 
declension, except those in fos, €ov« oos, oop, (as p6os povs ; 
^OTCov, ooTovp) ; which belong to the second. To the second 
declension is attached what is called the Attic decknnon, (the 
fourth of Wordsworth's Greek Grammar,) and whose peculiarity 
is the substitution of a> for the vowels in the terminations of 
the common second declension, as in Xr^r, aywycMv.] 

d2 
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pure in the nom. sing : also in masculines in as. Hence 
we have Kpalblrj, ^fieprj, v€rivLrjs. But where a in the 
nominative remains with consonants preceding it, the 
declension proceeds as in Attic, by taking rj in the gen. 
and dat. The accus. sing, follows the nom. Thus 
we have ex. gr. from OveXka, gen. SviXKrjs, dat. ^cXXi/, 
ace. SvfXKav. 

2. Of masculines in a, which were found in old 
dialects and have remained in Latin, we find in Homer 
many examples, as iTnrdra for iTnr^Tffs, a horseman, or 
he who fights from a chariot ; mrniKdra, a driver of 
horses; alxfJi-riT^* ^ spearman; fiTjTtera, the Allwise^ 
(epithet of Zeus ;) vc^Xi/ycprra, the cloud compeller ; 
€vpvojra, the farseeing ; oKeuajra, the gracious^ (epithet 
of Hermes;) fprvra, loud voiced; ev€<rra, Thyestes, 
These correspond to the Latin words poeta, planeta^ 
cometay 8fc, 

3. In the oldest Greek the syllable (f>iv or (fn, was 
attached to nouns. The original relation, into which 
the idea of the noun passed by means of such an addi- 
tion cannot be certainly determined. In Homer, as 
examples will shew, this syllable is the sign of various 
cases. Such forms have already become somewhat 
rare in the Homeric poems, and occur in the Odyssey 
still more seldom than in the Iliad, and they are limited 
in the 1st decl. to the gen. and dat. sing, of feminines^ 
ex. gr. cf €vinj(l>iv, from hed^ Od, /J. 2 ; "Eicr©/) fwV icc^- 
d^S^iv inel \dfi€, siezed him by the heady IL w, 762 ; 
^/j7^i re J<^ mBriaas, having trusted to his strengthy 
Od. (jp. 315 ; Svpjj<l>L, outside, Od. t. 238 ; ifi rjoi ipcd- 
vofjJvif(f>i, at break of dayy II. c. 682. 
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4. The oldest form of the gen. sing, of masculines 

is ao, as in *ATpfidao, from *ATp€idrjs, Il» P» ^9 iK€TaOf 
from hccrris, suppliant^ IL q>. 75. According to the 
Ionic custom, ao is contracted into <», e. g. *EpiA€i», for 

'Bpfuiao; SO Bopco for Bopeao; and ivfifUkiti for €Vfifit' 
Xiao, from ivfiiUXifjg, armed with a good ashen spear. 
If, however, a consonant precedes the &, a fuller 
sound is given to the syllable by the insertion of an 
euphonic €, which has no influence on the accent of the 
word, e.g. in ipifipeficrea, from €piPp€fUTris, loud-thunder- 
tn^9 Nrikrfiddefii, from f9rj\rfi6bri£, the SOU of Neleus. 
Both forms are found together, e.g. //. q>, 85. 

fuyvvBabiov bt fit firjrrip 
yfivaro Aao36rj, dvydrrjp "AXrao yepoproSy 
"AXrea, OS AtXeyttro'i ^cXonroXcfioKriv dvcurati. 

5. The original ending of the gen. pi. of the first 
declension, is ouov. Besides this is found the contracted 
syllable mv, ex. gr. yiaXetdnv and MaXei&v, byMcuov, and 
dfim&v, from bfuoTf, a female slave. This »y, if a con- 
jBonant precedes, is lengthened by the insertion of an 
euphonic c, e.g. vavrdatf, Od, 6. 162, and vavrttov, Od. 
i. 138 ; dpaay, Jl. o. 378, and dptfov, from dpd, a prayer^ 
II, I. 566, 

6. In the dative are found especially the forms 
jj<riv, fjai, rj£f e.g. in axftjjfnv draxrBaXljitnv, through their 
presumption, Od, a. 34 ; npoyrrfa-i Bvpffciv, at the very 
door; mpfiri re trjs /col (rois erdpouriy, with thy ships and 
thy companions, II. a. 179. The ordinary dat. form 
<u£ is found only in some particular examples, as Btdis, 
Od. £.119; dKTats, n. fA. 286. 
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§ 21. Second Declension. 

1. The appended syllable <f>i,v, ^e in this declension 
is found in this declension in both numbers under 
many circumstances. 

A. In the sing, we find it 

(a) as the gen. e. g. carh naa'aaK6<f}t, for airb naxra-d- 
\ov, from the nail, II. a». 268 ; €ic vovt6^, out of the 
sea, Od. oi. 83. 

(b) as the dat. e. g. hr ahrotfn, for hr avr^, 
(Agamemnon) //. r. 255. 

B. In the pi. we find it 

(a) as the gen. e. g. 'Hfra-e 8aKpv6ffHv nifiTrkajfTo, the eyes 

werejilled with tears, Od. x. 248 ; «« $€6<f>iv, from the 
Gods, II, \p. 347 ; dorco^cy BU, a heap of bones, 
Od, fi, 45. 

(b) As the dat. e. g. $€6<l>w araKcarrog, equal to the 
Gods, Od, V. 110; trap* ahr6<f>i, for irap avrdts, (sc. 
VffWTi) II, V. 42 ; So irap avT6if>i, for Trap avrois (sc. 
Ares and Apollo), II, v, 140. 

2. The genitive form was in old times probably 

the resolved form oo, with which the so-called Thes- 

salian Genitive oto is connected, of which Homer often 

avails himself, e. g. dpyvpeoio puiio, of the silver bowj 
IL a. 49. 

3. The genitive form oio belongs to that old 
declension, which is commonly called the Attic ; to 
this belong certain proper names, e. g. U€r€&o, from 
Uert&s, II. p, 552; and IliyycXc&o, from nrjp€\€&9, 
II. |. 489. 

4. In the gen. and dat. of the dual, the Epic poets 
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insert an additional i, as oraBfioiw, {stalls;) anroiw, 
(horses;) &fu}uy, {shoulders) , 

5. The lengthened form of the dat. pi. in ouri, 
oia-tv, which is common in other writers, is found very 
frequently in the Epic poets, as Od. a, 56^ 
curl dc fuikoKoUn Koi aliwKioun \6youriv. 



§22. Third Declension. 

In the third declension the suffix is found princi- 
pally in the following circumstances: — 

A. In the singular, as the gen. as €{ *E/>€/3ei;(r^ty, 
out of Erebus J from "Epefiog, gen. €os. contr. tvgt Il> i* 
572 ; tnrb Kporfcr^i, under the heady for vvh Kpcer6s, IL 
X. 155. The <t is, as in other pure terminations, 
inserted for euphony. 

B. In the plural, 

(a) as the gen. e. g. wpbg Korvkrib6vo(lH», the suckers 
on the feelers of the polypus^ for irp6s KOTv\ijb6vtiy, Od. 
£. 433 ; np6a'ff anroiiy /cat ^x^cr^v, before the horses and 
chariots, IL i, 107; hot iip€v<fu,v, doum from the 
mountains y IL x. 185 ; cV (rniBetTtfuy, out of the breast ^ 
for €K (Tn^^cov, IL |. 150 ; arrb yaO^i, from the ships^ 
IL 9r. 811 ; iraph vav<f>i, IL 9r. 281. 

2. In the dual, as in the second declension, an i 
is inserted in the oiv. We find this form as the gen. 
e. g. Ihra 2€iprivouv, the voice of the Sirens, Od. /a, 52 ; 
and as the dat. e. g. x^<$ya fjLdpnre irodouv. 

3. In the dative plural the words have instead of 
flrt (v) commonly co-o-t (y), more rarely €<n(v). To this 
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class belong Kvp€a'irut from icm»v, Bwyatt^eirow, fraUk<n% 
from ircuf, x^/pco-o-i, (though x'P^^ very often occurs, e.g« 
//• w. 653). They are sometimes fcmnd with one a-, 
e.g. amKna-i from Ssm^, ;(€«pc(n, tptcur, mutcUs, Whero 
before (rtn two c come together, the one may be omit- 
ted ; thus from fiikos, a darU we fi&d /ScX^ovfr ^€a-a-i, 
^cXco-i. Probably the form co-t is the older, from which 
€0-0-1 arose by a reduplication ; then from the first fonn 
c was withdrawn, and the remaining letters coalesced 
according to the rules of euphony, and thus was pro- 
duced the regular form of the dative in later Attic, 
e.g. Kv(ri, M. fi. dOS* ; irmri, a. 5 ; Kprynjptn, (hi. a. 1 \0, 

4. In the genitive of neuters in os, the lonians 
employ tiie contraction so common among them of co 
into €v, as from Baptros, courage^ Homer has 0&^€vs, 
IL Q, 573; from SdftPw, astonishment , Bdfjfievt, Od. or. 
394 ; to this also belongs 'E/>c/3ei;o-<^, //. i. 572. 

5. In the dative the t, which is preceded by another 
vowel either immediately^ or aft» the removal of a con- 
sonant, is often written under the preceding vowel, or 
absorbed into it, e. g. firrrh wisdom^ for iiririi, II. xfi. 
316; bat, strife^ for bdtdi, P. 286; etn; k6vi, dust; 
ijfp^ for rjpm, hero. 

§ 23. List of irregular forms of words in 

the declensions. 

The variety in the Epic forms of words, at the 
period in which the construction of the language in: 
the mouth of the people was carried on with the 
richest abundance, makes it impossible to give universal 
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and comprehensive rules for a great number of nouns. 
On this account there follows here, as an appendix to 
the declensions y a list of irregular Homeric forms of 
words, the task of learning which may introduce the 
beginner most usefully to the reading of Homer, whilst 
it also gives him opportunities of observing the re- 
markable changes in the form, sometimes also in the 
meaning, of many words. We should, however, be 
in complete error were we to assume that such peculiar 
forms of words as occur in Homer were also em- 
ployed in the ordinary daily language, or were in fiict 
changed through all their cases. It rather appears 
probable that the Epic language had the liberty of 
sometimes constructing by the side of the current 
form of the word another, which inasmuch as it be- 
longed to another declension, occasioned the adoption 
of a peculiar nominative. The true ground of such 
various forms lies chiefly in metrical relations, so rich in 
inflnence and importance, inasmuch as with certain 
forms of words the rhythms which the poetical ear of 
the Greeks desired or approved, could not be carried 
on, and therefore it was necessary to construct such a 
termination, as should in particular words correspond 
with the spirit of poetry. Out of the great number of 
such words, whose variations are generally purely me- 
trical, the most remarkable only will be here collected. 
ayopri, ^, the assembly, IL a. 305 ; f) Syvpts, Od, y, 31. 
'Atdi;£, 6» exhibits a cognate form, "KL^, so that the 

double forms ^kthao, IL c. 646, and "ht^, IL v. 

336, &c. may be referred to these. Another form 

is 'ATdttrcvf, //. i;. 61. 
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AWloyfr, 6, the Mthiop, Od. a, 22 j has a cognate fonn 

AWiorrrjas, IL a. 423, as from hWumtvi. 
&cpat, at, the heights^ has in the fourth foot of the 

verse to produce a more flowing rhythm the ace. as 

of the third decl. &cpuKf Od. x. 281. 
aXicfi, ^, strength, alters some forms according to the 

third decl. ; as aXx/, //. c. 299, besides dKi^, Od. oi, 

509. 
fyv€£, ol, the sheep, II, 6. 131, has no nom. smg.; firom 

it is formed 6 dpv€i6g, the ram, Od, a. 25. 
"Afnfs, 6, has in some of its cases sometimes t, e. g. 

''Ap€os, IL d, 441, sometimes tj, e. g.'Afnfog, 6. 349. 
dtrrffp, 6, the star, has in the ace. dmpa, IL 3. 76, 

but the pi. has also as a neuter, Sarpa, Od. 555. 
avXrif ri, the court, has an ace. of the 3rd decl. €iSXt¥, 

II. I. 232 ; also alXIfv, C- 316. 
dvTfi^, fj, the wind, the blast, Od. x. 400 ; and 6 mh-firiy, 

&SriUpoi, y. 289. 
pioTOffS, life, means of living, [victus,] //. 3, 170; 

also 7 pwrfj, Od. d. 365; and 17 piAufg, rfros. Hymn, 

f. 10. 
pikefiyoy, t6, a dart, always in the pi. //. o. 489 ; akin 

to t6 pikos. 
ycurr^p, 6, the stomach, has an ace. yatrrpa, of the 3rd 

decl. //. g). 180, and yaarrptiv, the belly of a jar, Od. 

6.437. 
yikas, 6, laughter, has in the ace. the forms yeK»v, Od. 

a. 350, and ycXa>, v. 346. 
yow, TO, the knee, omits or in the gen. yovvcerot, and also 

in the other cases according to the need of the verse; 

hence we find yovvarat II. i. 176, and yovva* 2^. 511. 



V 
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To this formation corresponds d6pv, the lancBj in 

the several cases. 
yptfifSf 7, the old woman, sometimes contracts its diph- 

thongy e.g. ypijv, Od, i, 411, and sometimes resolves 

it, e. g. ypTf^, X' ^^^* Sometimes it follows the first 

declension, as if there were a nom. ypcua, e.g. ypairjg, 

Od. a. 438. 
doiffy ^, dcuTos, the banquety Od, a, 225, has connected 

with it forms of the first declension, e. g. boLrjia'h IL 

X. 217; and for the sake of the dactylic rhythm^ 

daiTvog in the gen. 7. 496. 
daKfw,T6, the tear, Od, 3. 114; hence boKpvm, Od, c. 

157 ; also r^ doKpvov, 3. 152. 
dea-fui, T6f co-OS, the chain, Od, 0, 278 ; also 6 Sca-fwf, 6. 

274. 
d&fjM, TO, the hottse ; also 6 bofios, and the shortened 

form d«, II* fj' 363. 
tcuav, good things, possessions, prosperity ^ IL 01. 528, 

is an isolated substantive form, apparently from 

rii ta, which is connected with the adj. €vs, good, 
€yxo£, TOf the spear ; also ^ ^x^h^ I^* V* ^6^* 
ibtrmy fi, food^ only appears in the genitive, e. g. fic/x- 

in\frBa». nocrios kcu tbrjTvos, II. 3, 231. It is the same as 

ri €bahfjy II. r. 167, and to €idap, £, 369, Od, a. 140. 
upoSfTo, wool, Od. <^. 135; also r^ epiov, Od. 3. 124; 

and €ipiov, <T. 316. 
cXfTtf, 7, hope ; also ij iXnoprj, Od. ^, 280. 
cXcDp, TO, booty, II. e. 488 ; also rh ik&pwv, II. a, 4, 
epKos, TO, a fence ; and t6 ipiaov, II, i, 476. 
tfHos, 6, love, II, 7. 442 ; whence ^p^aio^i Hymn to 

Hermes, 449; [for in the Iliad only the nom. 

£ 
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occurs; and in the Odyssey, only the contr. dat. 

€/>^;] also tfposf //. |. 215, whence the ace* €pop, 

a. 469. 
Cvy6g,6, the yoke^ Hymn 3, 217; also r^ (vyoPjIL 

V. 706. 
^fA€pr}t fff the dayj also t6 ^iJMp» 

fjvioxogf 6, a driver, //. ft. 11 1 ; also 6 ^vioxevs, gen. rjos, 
«. 505. 

Sfdt ^9 the goddess ; also fi B€6s. It has in the pi. also 
the form Bicuvai, II. S. 5. 

Bfjp, 69 the wildheast; also r^ Bripiov* 

Orjprirfipy 6, rjposy the hunter, has in the ace. pi. also 
OfjpltTopas. 

Svprjf if, the door J 6 Svpebs, {a great stone put against the 
door to keep it shut,) Od. i. 240 ; and r^ Ovperpov, Od. 
g>. 49, from which form only the plural comes. 

IrjTpbsf 6, the physician; also IrjTrip. 

ios, 6, the arrow, has in the pi. loi, II. %. 387 ; also rh 
U, V. 68. 

'i'XvoSi Toy a trace, also rb txviovy II. o. 321. 

loKqj fi, the battle din, II. c. 521, has an irregular ace. 
sing. lS>Ka, belonging to the 3rd decl. H. A. 601. 

jcap, r6, the heady II. n. 392, is the root of numerous 
forms, e. g. t6 icdprj, n. 798. Then we have, as 
from r^ Kpdij e. g. the gen. xparos, II. a. 530, or a 
lengthened form Kpaaros, |. 177, with which are 
connected Kdprp-i, o, 75, and Kaprjan, r. 405, A 
special form is the pi. Kdpr)vaj Od. x. 521. 

K€\€v6o5t the way, is sometimes fem. //. x. 66, some- 
times (and certainly in the plural) neuter, KcXci/^a* 
//. a. 312. 
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Kkiaifj, fjf a tenty Od. |. 194, and rd Kkia-iop, co. 208, 

jcotn;, ^, a bedj Od. r. 341, also 6 Koirosf ^, 358. 

Kovlrii ^, the dust^ IL %p. 365^ also fi Kovist and 6 Kovia-- 

a-oKosf 7* 13. 
K/x^ai, al, barley y Od, i, 1 10, has also the shortened 

form xpt, fA, 358. 
kukKos, 6t a circle, IL \p. 340, has also a neuter pi. 

KvicXa) £. 722. 
Xcttv, 6) a /ton, has a cognate form 6 XTr, II %, 239. 
Xi7((m7P, 6, a pirate, Od. 7. 73, has also the form 

X^urropcfff O. 427, 
fuuTTi(, ^, a scourge, has fuiortyi, //. e. 748, and fi4«m, 

t/i. 500. 
McXov^ioff, ^Atf name of a goatherd of Ulysses, Od, (p, 

175, also follows the 3rd decl. e. g. McXai/^cv, 176. 
fUTcimov, TO, the forehead, IL tfi. 454, also t6 fxtr^ioy, 

A* yo* 

4Ufp6s, 6 J the thigh, IL £. 305; also raiiqpia, the thigh- 
bones, IL 6, 240. Instead of the latter we have 
ra fi^pa, in the same sense, Od, 7. 179. 

v€Kvs, 6, the corpse ; also 6 vtKpos, 

v€<l>os, T^, the cloud ; also fj v€<f>^\rj. 

yrfvs, % '^^ ship, is remarkably uncertain in its use of 
17 and €. Thus we find prjos, Od, 7. 10, and ytos, rj, 
252 ; similarly in the other cases. The dat. pi, is 
i^ra-a-t, //. X, 22; vccoro-i, r. 135; vrjvori, y, 159; and 
vovo-i, but the last only in compound words, e. g. 
vova-iiEXvrof. famous by sea, Od, tj, 39 ; ffava-iKda, ^, 
231 ; ^avtriBoos, tj, 56, kc. 

Sis, ^f the sheep, has in the dat. pi. otecratt IL x, 486 ; 
oUa-L, Od, o. 386 ; o^ach IL ^. 25. 
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Hveipos, 6, the dream, Od, X. 225 ; also to ovtipov, S. 
S41 ; and r^ ovap, from which no other existing 
cases are formed, //. a. 63. Eemark also ra oveipcn-Oy 
as a plural form which follows the 3rd decl. ; Od, v. 
87. 

o^^ from £^a>, J see, takes in composition various 
forms ; e. g. oyfr in rfvoyfr, glittering, II. sr. 408 ; 
oira for ojrrjs, (see above, § 8) in €vpv(ma9 farseeing; 
II. £. 265; OTTOS in xopoTror, bright-eyed, Od. X. 611 ; 
(HAJr in KvKkmyjt; airos in ar€ivan'6s, narrow, II. xft, 
416; omrfs in Kvvimris, impudent, H, a* 159; om; in 
artpoTTri, a lightning flash, amrj in rrepiamri, a place 
commanding a wide view, Od. x. 146; oininjs in 
irap6€vojriinis9 a seducer, IL X. 385, (see below, § 34.) 
Here also remark the termination aia in the adv. 
avojrala unnoticed,* Od. a. 320. 

UarpoKkos, is also declined according to the 3rd decl. 
JlaTpoKkrjos, II. 9r. 554. Remark also the voc. Uarpo- 
fcXctf, //. ar. 7. 

ircXcmy ^, the dove, H. q>, 493, has the pi. form 
al irrXciodcf, X. 634. 

mjBoy, TO, the rudder, Od, v. 78, also mjBdkiov, «. 270. 

7rkrjOvs,^f the multitude, has sometimes liktiBvl, IL j^. 
458, sometimes trkriBci, g. 330, irXif^ci, 9:). 218, from 
t6 irk^Bos. 



* [If dyoiraia means unnoticed, it is from a and Sm-oficu. But 
some explain it as a lengthened form of av<o, and to mean up in 
the air; others take it for a kind of eagle; others write it 
av oircua, up to the hole in the roof. It only occurs once, ^pMS 
&s aiKmcLia dicnraro.] 
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tro^, 17, longing^ IL a, 240 ; also 6 froBos, Od. d. 696, 
nokiSi 17, the city, has in some of its cases <, sometimes 

fi; so we find the gen. rroKios, IL f . 257, and noKfjos, 

Od, 2^. 263. Other forms of the nom. are TrroKist IL 

^. 198, and t6 irroKifBpovy a. 164. 
TrokiTrjs, 6, the citizen^ IL x* 429 ; also 6 noKiriTrjs, fi. 806. 
w&ros, 6, drink J Od. <. 348 ; has also forms of the 3rd. 

ded. e.g. iroTfjTog, IL X, 780, 
TTpSsmroy, t6, the countenance, IL <T. 24 ; has a pi. of 

the 3rd. decl. e.g. irpos^aai, IL 77. 212. 
StBwnj, 7, Sidon^ the city in Phasnicia, Od* v, 285, 

and Sidoy, o. 425. 
iMviM, ol, inhabitants of Sidon, Od. d, 84; also 

^ib6p€s, IL %p, 743. 
(TiaJTrTpov, t6, the sceptre, and also t6 a-iaprajfiov, IL v. 59, 
iTKvfipos, 6, the young animal, and 6 cricvka^, Od, fA, 86. 
rikanv, t6, the boundary, IL v. 101 ; akin to tA rtXoc, 

the end, 
vlos, 6, the son, 2nd decl., in which the penultima is 

sometimes short, {IL ij. 47, ''Eicrop, vU Uptdfiou);) 

sometimes long, (Od, fi. 2, *OBv(rtrriog <f>[kos vlos ;) has 

two other kindred forms of the 3rd decl. from which 

cases are formed, viz. vi, which is always long, e.g. 

VU, IL p, 20 ; and vie, whose penultima is long, e.g. 

vl€%Od.d,S. 
vn6ay€(Tit, ^) the promise, IL fi, 286 ; akin to 17 {moo"' 

;(eor(i7, whose dat. pi. is vTroa-x^cirjo'i, V, 369. 
va-fupri, 17, battle, IL o, 340; has together with its 

ordinary dative, an irregular one, va-fitvh fi- 863, 

formed according to the 3rd decl. 
ffi€iJb&y tfy parsimony, and 17 ifi€M\ii, IL 1. 2444 
s2 
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<l>fffuj, ^f a prophetic voicey akin to which is ^ ff^fusf 

report, Od. f. 273. 
<l>Boyyfif ^, a voice^ H, n. 508, and 6 <l>66yyos, Od. t, 

257. 
^>vy^> riifliffht ; also fi ^v^is, //. x. 311, and 7 ^C<>9 

C- 140. 
ifnf\a^9 6, a ^uard, has kindred forms which must bQ 

referred to a nom. 6 <l>v\aK0S9 of the 2nd decl. e. g. 

(fnikwcovsy II* CD. 566. 
xpoirii ^, the skin^ the body, II. 1. 164 ; also 6 xp^^f S^^* 

Xp6os, V, 440 ; and 6 xp^s, gen. xp»^<>*> -^'^' *• ^''^' 



§ 24, Of the formation of Patronymics. 

1. The ordinary formation of Patronymics is 
effected by the addition of tdi/r to the root of the 
original name, if it belongs to the 2nd or 3rd decl. 
Thus we have KpovldrjSi from Kpovos ; *Ayafitfivopidri£ from 
*Ayafi€fivo>v ; Ncoro/jidiys, from Neorcop ; *Arp€Ldrjg from 
*ATp€vs, ATp€os; HopBoibrjs from UopBoos, The ending 
adrjs, is only used with nouns of the 1st decl., ex. gr. in 
'iTTiroradi;;, Od, x. 2, from 'iTnronjp, and in many other 
names which are not Homeric. The ending latrjf, 
which very often occurs, rests on metrical grounds, and 
is always used if the patronymic according to the 
preceding rules, would produce the rhythmus — v — 
while the dactylic rhythmus requires — vv — . On this 
rule therefore rest NiyXiymdiys, from NijXcvs, N^X^os; 

TcXafUDViadi;^^ from TtXafjL&v, — S>vos; Qv€artaBTf9, from 
Qv€(m}9-f *Ay\ia-ici^s, from Ayxtoi/r; AaepridBris, from 
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Aatfmis. With these are connected m their sound 

Aa-KKriTTidbris, &oni Aa-KKriTrios ; MevoiridBris, from Mevoinos, 
though here i is an original part of the word. 

2. Another ending for the construction of patro-r 
njmics is — uov, in which the metre decides the quantity 
of the penultima ; in Kpoviav, it is long, //. /9. 419 ; in 
Kpovlcavh short, //. p, 403. To this class belong also 
AKTopi<ov€, the two sons of Actor, IL X, 750 ; ATpeiav, 
IL a, 387, from 'Arpcuffj Urikeicav, IL a, 188, from 

Jlrjkevs, 

3. For constructing feminine patron3rmics, the 
common ending in Homer is ig, as Bpunjtsi the daugh- 
ter of Brises : also ami, as AKpia-iavri, the daughter of 
Acrisius, 



II. Nouns Adjective. 

§ 25. List of Irregular ^^djectives and such as 
have a variety of forms. 

The various forms of Adjectives originated in the 
various licenses of the rhythm, and cannot be referred 
to particular rules. Here, therefore, as in the case of 
substantives^ follows a Ust of individual instances, by 
which other cases can easily be decided and understood. 
tdirvs, €ia, v, high, II. Q, 155, is found with an ace. 

sing. fem. aiTi^v, Od, y, 130, also alircivds, IL ^. 35, 

and alirrjcis, (p* 87. 
wcdfias, untired, IL tt. 176, also aKafmros, v. 122. 
dpiCikos, very conspicuous, is sometimes common 
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[dpiCrjkoi dvytu, IL j^. 27,] sometimes has a spe- 
cial feminine form, //. a, 219, \api(fiKri ^oi^]. 

tpiPmka^, richsoiled^ IL 7. 74, and cp/jSoXo^, i, 329. 

iplqpoi, fitting exactly ^ hence trusty^ Od, a. 346, and 

€piripfjs, IL 7* 47. [jiTopovs tpirjpas]. 

tpiovmfi, helper^ [ep, of Hennes,] //. v, 34, and 

^piovpioSf 7. 72. 
€V€pyfis, wellmade, IL w. 396, and €V€py6s, doing welly 

Od. I. 434. 
€ij^€aros, wellpolishedy is sometimes common, e.g. rj^^- 

rot dc rpoirc^oij Od, o, 333, sometimes it has a special 

feminine form, //. ai. 280, [cvfcori; ^t ^0x17;]. 
appoos, fairflowingy IL tj. 323, evpptfiSf $. 433, and 

iiippeiTrfS, f . 34, 

cirpvff> broad, has sometimes in the ace. sing. masc. ca 
for vv, e. g. €vp€a irSvTov, the broad sea, IL ^. 291. 

evs, good, IL 6, 333 ; which alternates with rfis, /S. 663, 
and has the remarkahle gen. irjos, Od, o. 450. 

€VTeix€os, wellwalled, IL fi, 113, and cvrctx^y, w. 57. 

^8vs, sweet, pleasant, has sometimes ffbela for its fem. 
Od. i. 210, sometimes also the common form fibvs, 

fl. 369. [rfbtts dvTfifi,] 

6ak€p6s, blooming, Od, ^. 66, and the fem. Bdktia, 

IL fi. 475. 
B^Xvs, female, has together with 6rfk€ta, II, 6, 7, [Br/Keia 

$€09,'] sometimes the common form ^Xv^* r. 97, 

[^Hptft 0rjkvs tovtra], 
l(l>Bipos9 valiant, sometimes common, //. a. 3, [i<f>6ifAovs 

i^X^H sometimes has a special fem. form, //• £.415, 

icdk6s, beautiful, IL £. 354, and KoKKip^s, Od, d, 130. 
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k€p6s, empty ^ Od. jf. 241, also k€iv6s, IL 7. 376, and 

ic€V€6s, X' P' 298. 
Xdivos, made 0/ stone, 11. i, 404, and \ajiv€os» %* 154. 
Xiyvf, clear y and XtyvptSf. 
XU, smooth y feminine, Od. fi, 64, with a longer form 

Xao-oij, y. 293. 
\vyp6s, mournful^ 11. t. 337, also Xfi/yoXcof , v. 97, and 

\oiytos, (p* 533. 

fiaKp6s, long^ and fuucedvos, Od, tf. 106. 
IJi€iXxxos, gentle^ II. oi. 739^ and /ieiX/p^iof, ^. 256. 
irayyvxos, all night lon^, II. K. 159, and irawvxios, fi. 2. 
TrekSpios, vast, II, 0. 424, and irtXcapos, V. 202. 
7nKp6s, bittery sometimes common, Od. 3. 406, [iriKphv 
oBfiffv] sometimes has a special fem. e. 323, \_SXfirjv 

TTlKpflVJ* 

iro\i6s, grey, is subject to the same variety as to its fem. 

l^TToXtrjs 6ciKd(r(rris. IL J. 248, and ak6s TroXtoto, V. 299]. 
noXvboKpvs, tearful, IL Q. 544, and noXvddKpvTos, much- 

wept,* 0). 620. 
iroXvpprjVf rich in sheep, 11. i. 154, and noXvppirivos, Od. 

h 257. 
iroKvs, much, has many remarkable forms, as gen. sing. 

masc. irokeos, IL i, 244 ; nom. pi. masc. iroketg, fi. 

610, and TroXfly* X. 708 ; gen. pi. ttoXcW, «. 691 ; 

dat. pi. iroXca-LV, d, 388, irokea-o-iv, Q, 236, and nokeea-' 

a-iv. i» 73 ; the ace. pi. irokeas, a, 559, and irokels, o. 

66. Sometimes noKvs is found used as a common 

noun, e. g. irovkvv ckJ)* vypffv, over the wide sea, x. 27, 

* [In an active sense, mtich weeping, in Euripides, Hec. 650. 
*lXi6^€V ort fi€ TroXvbaKpvTOP 
'EXXadi, Xdrpeupa yaOev c^opt^ei.] 
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Od. 8, 709. Besides, the fortns of iToKK6£,-ri,'rjv be- 
long to the lonians, among whom this word is a 
regular adj. of three endings. 

noKvrkas, much-enduring , II. d. 97, and nokvrXrfTo?, 
Od, i,, 38 ; also froXvrXi^/iAa)!^, //. fj, 152. 

7ro\v(f>6pPos, feeding many, sometimes common, //. ^ 
200; [no\v(f>opPovydifji], sometimes with a regular 
feminine ending, i. 564 ; [yalav ir6kv<l>6pPrip'], 

npStppav, ready ; sometimes common, //. x. 244 ; [wp<J- 
<l>p<av KpaJbifi ;] sometimes it has the remarkable 
feminine np6<l>pcur(ra, 290 ; [Oca np6<l>pa(r(ra^ . 

TTToXiiropOos, destroying cities, II. fi. 728, and nroXi- 
ir6p6ios, Od, I. 504. 

iruKivdg, close, hence prudent, IL X. 728 ; also miafSs, 
y, 208; and Trcv/caXifwJy, 6. 366. 

iTfupbakfos, terrible, II. fi. 309 ; also trpxpbv6s, 6. 742. 

rakaxrl^pcw, patient of mind, has an ace. T€LKairl<f>pova, 
IL J. 421 ; and we also find Takd<f>povaf v. 300. 

voranof, the last, II. o. 634 ; also vototos, «. 703, The 
Homeric words irvftaros, II. X. 759, and bevrctros, v. 
51, have the same meaning. 

in^in€Tr)£, highflying, II. |(i. 201 ; and (n/rtTrer^ew, i' ^^' 

<f>aUiifi6€is, splendid, II. v. 686 ; also <t>aibifw?, ^. 27. 

<^iv6s, bloodred, II. w, 159; <f>omos, Od, <T. 97 ; and 
<l>oiwff€is, fi, 202. 



§ 26. Of the degrees of Comparison. 

1. Metrical reasons cause the ordinary rule for 
determining the vowel of the comparative degree by 



I 
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the quantity of the penultima of adjectives in os to be 
sometimes neglected. So we find in the degrees of 
comparison m after a syllable long by nature, e. g. 
KOKo^tvciynpos, more unfortunate in his guests^ Od, v. 
376 ; Xapcn-aros, most pleasant, Od. fi. 350 ; 6iCvpa»Tarop, 
piost pitiable^ e, 105. 

2. The following words have a comparative 
form without a comparative sense, dyp6T€poSf in 
the same sense as Sypiog, wild^ [II, (a. 146, 

ayporepouri crvco'O'tv]. de^/rcpo; for de^iSs, e.g. x^^P^ dcfi- 
T€pj<lHP, IL CO. 284 ; 6rj\vT€po9 for OrjXvs, female, II, 6. 
523 ; [Srikvrepai yvpouces, Cf. in EngUsh the softer sex], 
6p€<n'€pog for 6p€w6st belonging to the mountains^ II, ^. 
93. In others we may remark a slight shade of the 
comparative sense, e. g. in (raon-epos, IL a, 32, aXX' 
I^i, fi^ fi €p€Bi(€, (ra^€pos ms k€ v€rj(u, which properly 
means, ^^ But come, do not provoke me, that thou 
mayest return safer than thou wouldst do — if thou 
wert to provoke me J* ^Do not provoke me, that thou 
mayest go with a whole skin,** Plato, {Rep, iii, 393, 
E,) has 0-&S in the paraphrase of this place. [mrUvai 
de cWXevc (6 * hyojUpvav) kolL firj iptBi^tiv, iva aas otJcoSe 

t\6oi]. The same sense is found in $€^€pai, (more) 
suited for the Gods, Od, v. 111, where we read of the 
Naiads' cave, 

\bv(A de re ol Ovpai cla-iv, 
al fuv TTpbs fiopeaot Karcu^Toi dv$pmroi(nv, 
ai ^ aS irpos vStqv tla-l, Bfartpcu, ovdf rt Ktivrf 
avdp€s iaepxovTcu, aXX dOavarcav 686s iarip] . 

3. On the other hand, the positive form nXecs, has 
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the comparative sense, with which irk^lcav is connected, 
e.g. //. A. 395, olavol btirtplifkeesfiiyvpaucfs, more birds 
than women. Of. //. /9. 1 29. The comparative form ir\€ov€s 
is also very often found, as //. €. 531. It may be com- 
pared with x^Pt°^> ^^^ other cases of the same root, 
which must be referred to a nom. x^P^^> ^^^ considered, 
as positive forms with a comparative sense, e. g. //. a. 
80, Kpeiatrcap yhp ptunXevs, 6t€ )(o»a'enu opbpl X^Plh ^^'for 
the king gains the victory^ when he is angry with a 
subject. The real comparative is x^p^^^v* j^^^ ^s from 
"Aptfs, (apfTTi), we have dpeuav, {the brave in war^) e.g. 
IL a. 114, o{f €^€v €ar\ x^P^tatv Ov SefMs, ovde fpvrip. By 
a transposition was formed x^^P^^> ^^* ^* 434; and 
hence ;(€ipdr€^ff, o. 513* 

4. As irregular superlatives we remark XBvvrara, 
IL (T, 508, from IBvs, straight^ and ffHuanaroi, Od. v, 
93, £oT <l>a€ip6TaTos, from tjxuwos, as if according to the 
analogy of Wvv<Of and <f>Biv(A iffmavdev; fiea-trcpros from 
lUaoSy II, 6. 223 ; vcaros {vfiaros) from ptos, i» 153. 
Other comparatives and superlatives are derived, not 
from adjectives, but from various other parts of speech, 
e. g. from oKyos comes oKyicap, more painful, II, a, 278; 
from /SacrtXcvf, ^curCKivrepop, mightier, K, 239, and 
paaCkevTaTos, «. 69 ; from Kepbos comes Kcpbiop, more 
useful, y, 41 , and Kepbiaros, most crafty, f . 153 ; from 
Kvap, the dog, comes Kvprtpos, more shameful, 6, 483, 
and KvpTaros, X. 503 ; from plyos, the frost, comes 
piyiop, more coldly, more horribly, Od, q, 191; from 
fjivx^s, the innermost recess, comes p.vxoiTaros ife, he sat 
the furthest from the entrance, Od. (p, 146; from mmp, 
fat, comes iriMraros, IL i, bll , In Other cases the 
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degrees of comj^arison are formed from prepositions, 
e. g* vw€pT€^oi, IL A. 786, and vvipTaros, |(i» 381, from 
vv€p i or from other particles, e. g. ax^dprtpot, quicker ^ 
IL ^^ 31 1 , from a<^, 

§ 27. Of Mimerals. 

(1.) One. For the feminine lUa, Homer very 
often uses mi, e. g. IL d, 437. In the masculine we 
once only find l& for €vi, ^. 422. 

Two. We must remark that bvo and bva> are used 
as indeclinahles, [dvo ytveai, IL a, 250 ; dva Kovdvetrai, 
IL V. 407 ;] and the same is generally the case with 
do/<»; IL 7. 236; «t. 604; r. 310; c». 608, 609, 648; 
Od. d. 18; TT, 253. We find however boioi, IL fi. 
455 ; %p. 194. 

FouK. Besides Tea-aapes, we find mavpes, IL ip, 
171 ; Od. e. 70. 

Nine. The root of tvi^a is probably €v, hence 

ivartf, IL p, 313 ; ^tvaros, 295, &C. In evevrjKOPra, 602, 

' we must suppose a lengthening through reduptication. 

TwELTE. For dcodeica, Homer has bvoKaib€Ka, IL ^. 

93. As Homeric we have also to remark iwedxiKoh 
9,000, //. €. 860, and beKdxCKoi, 10,000, «. 860. 

(2.) The cardinal numbers compounded with avv, 
express together ; so avvdvo, two together ; e. g. (tvv re 
dv €pxpp>€v&» IL X. 224, compared with (vj^ei/coo-t (fxoT&y 
Od, J. 98, i. e. twenty men together. This union may 
also have a distributive sense, e. g. avpTp€is, every three 
together J Od. t. 429, crvudvo Koiprjaavro, they slept two 
together, Horn. Hymn, y, 74. 
p 
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ei5^ boidcs Ym^t«r: riti>Hii, O/. x. 81, besides 
; abo ^ydMf«^ 7. 306, w wdl 
H. «. 493, beades 
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I 28. Farms cf the Perumai Promomm. 



Of the penonU pranomiB 
toSkmbig peculiar Epic iarTOB> 



moat lemaik the 



SIXGULAS. 



1st. Pen. 2mi Ptis. 
i N. eymtf. f ntf^. 


3rd. Pus. 


G. c/Ko, eiulop i (THi, ac«»» ocvt ■ «»» enclitic. 

€/i€v, 1 (ffcv^end.) j ^ci^,(c2aiclidc) 
fi€v, (end.) oetffF, rmo, Tl- : «0eF, (end.) 

iiae€w. ^0.37. 1 


D. Toi, (encL) oT, (<4 end) 

Tf&, M. 8. 619. M. 


jA. 1 


e,(encl.)ee;fur» 

(end.) 



DUAL. 



N. y^. 


1 (T^. 


1 


G. r«Tv. 


1 <r<f>Snp, 

1 arf>S>Lv, aif}^. 


1 

1 <np»uf, (enclitic) 


A« i/^« 


\ <r<l)ci>, (r(f>cdt. 


1 oifMi. (end.) 
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PLURAL. 



1st Pers. 

&flfA€S. 


2nd Pers. 


3rd Pers. 


G. fiiUcw, ^fuiap. 


vyA<ov, {ffieUap. 


axl>€ap, (qxf>€»p, 

end.) axfxUap, 


^fup, n. Q. 

415, Ifiup, 
II. a. 147, 

&IJHU, ^fup, 

&IHL, (II. n. 

176.) 


IfiLp, II. v 32, 
«/*///. X. 551. 


{axt>ia'i, end.) 
otf>lp, 1 enclitic. 


A. riykW, ^fJKis, 


vficas, fSfifUf Hfifi. 


axl>€as, (end.) 
axl)€ias, axf>€f 

(end.) 
axf) . 



The pronoun of the Srd person has sometimes a 
reflective meanbg, sometimes, and certainly oftener, 
it is a pronoun of the 3rd person used for avrog in all 
three genders ; e. g. for airro, II. a. 236, (of Agamem- 
non's ineffmpov) ; irtpX ydp 4 x^^^^ eXr^rcv (fwXKa r€ «eal 
tfikoiop. 



§ 29 Historical and Grammatical remarks on the 
Demonstrative Pronoun and the Article. 

1. If we follow historically through their different 
parts of speech the languages which have formed 
themselves naturally, we shall find instead of the 
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later article, at first a pronoan, and of course a demon- 
strative one; since originally the article arose from 
pointing with the finger, and is thus. closely connect- 
ed with the pronoun. So in Gertnan, Ux is some- 
times equivalent to berjenige, scmietimes to >t<fer« In 
Gxeek the definite article was wanting in the earliest 
formation of the language,* and continued absent up to 
the time when the Latin language enriched itself by 
means of the Greek ; since that language is deficient in the 
article, j ust as we saw above that it is in the diml. The ori- 
gin of the article from the demonstrative pronoun shews 
itself very plainly in Greek ; for their forms are the 
same, and whilst the demonstrative force in Homer is 
its predominant, the peculiar meaning of the article is in 

* [Languages, in the course of their development, are apt to 
analyse the thoughts which they express, and resolve them into 
tiieir component elements, that is, at first one word expresses more 
thoughts than one, which afterwards becomes separated. Thus in 
the early Greek, the man would be exprest by one word ; gradually 
this conception would be resolved into two distinct parts, man m 
'general, and a parHcular man of whom we are tpeakingi which last 
oonception is exprest by the article. The classical Latin language 
however remained without an article ; nor was any introduced till 
the time of its corruption by the German invasion of the Roman 
empire, which event influenced it by introducing Teutonic idioms 
and gave it the use of articles. Thus tile became, in 
barbarous Latin, the definite article, and also unus the ifidefinite 
article, which latter was never known to the Greek language. 
From these two words are formed all the articles of the Romance 
languages of modem Europe, (i. e. the languages derived from 
Latin) e. g. in French, le, la; in Italian, U, lo^ la; in 
Spanish, el, &c. So also in other languages ; an is a corruption 
of ofie^ and a a still further corruption of it; the is the 
German ber, of which only be belongs to the root, r being the masc. 
termiaatioa. In later times, in the languages which have turned 
their pronoun demonstrative into an article, a new pronoun has 
teen formed from the old one; in Greek, ovtos, from 6, in 
German, tiefcr, from bet ; in finglish, this, thai, from the.'\ 
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its infancy. In the old language the demonfltrative 
pronoun, used afterwards for the article, was {T6gp i^,) 
t6 I hence in the plural, rtU, red, rd ; and so also in 
the other cases, rov, 1^9, tov, kc. We still find in 
Homer examples of roi, e. g. //. x. 541, 

dtft j ffoirdCovro, 

i. e. they (Ulysses and Diomed) got off their horses; 
hut the others (ihtestor and the rest of the Cheeks) 
gave them a friendly welcome. So also we find rai, as 
//. d. 9, 

aXX' ^rot ral i^ot^ ica0riv€vcu, ctcro/x^fiMroi 
TtpTTtirBop, 

i. e. but they {Here and Athene) sit far from Mene^ 
laus^ and rejoice in the sight. The other forms con- 
stantly occur with the demonstrative sense, e.g. 6, this 
£m«— (Helios) Od. a, 9, 

{.avrhp S Tottnv a^ciXcro v6aTifJtov ^fiap*] 

T&y ofthese^ (adventurers,) — Od, a. 10, 

[r&y ifA6B€P y€, Otk, BvyaT€p Aids, €lv€ xai fffup.] 

t6p, him, (Ulysses,) — Od. a. 13, 

[rdy d* olov, pdoTOv K^xp^fJL^Pov r^be yvpoucos."] 

We may easily recognize the demonstrative force, 
when a person in general is denoted by the pronoun, 
and then the name itself follows as a more exact 
explanation, Od. a. 319, ^ p^p Sip or throva cari^ yXov- 
icMTiff KBfiPfj, u e. thus she spake and departed^ the 
Jterce^eyed goddess Athene. This is especially clear 
ID some particular cases of apposition, e. g. Od. %. 34, 
f2 
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(3.) Of the Ordinal numbers we need only remark 
TfUraTOS, Il» 0(. 252, in addition to rpiros ; rerparos, iff- 
^15, besides rerafyrosi €pb6ftaros, Od, X. 81, besides 
iffidofios; also oyb6aTos, y, 306, as well as ^doot 
hwodtKOTos, H. ot,, 493, besides dwd^Koros, 



III. The Pkonoun. 



§ 28. Forms of the Personal Pronoun, 

Of the personal pronouns we must remark the 
following peculiar Epic forms :— 



SINGULAR. 



1st. Pers. 
N. ^i;. 


2nd Pers, 
rxnnj. 


3rd. Pers. 


G. €/teo> iiUtot 

€fl€V, 

fi€v, (end.) 

€fJL€$€P, 


aeo, treio, trev* 
(crcv, end.) 

e, 37. 


(o, enclitic. 
elb,cv,(cv enclitic) 
cd«ir, (end.) 


D. Toi, (end.) 

T€^, Od. d. 619. 


of, (ot, end) 
4ot, 


A. 


€, {end,) it ; flip, 
(end.) 



DUAL. 



N. pm, 
G. pSup, 
D. pmp. 


1 (r<f}ci>. 


1 


\ axf}Snp, 

1 (r<f>mv, axf)^. 


1 

1 vtfxoiv, (enclitic) 


A* i/a>* 


1 (r<f>o>, ar(l>m. 


axfmi. (end.) 
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PLURAL. 



1st Pers. 
N. i^fUes) ^ fie IS, 
^fifies. 


2nd Pers. 
{yfU€s) vfiels, 
iSfiHts, 


3rd Pers. 


Ijr. ^fUdP, r}ii€iwp. 


vfjJap, {ffuiap. 


OXfiCap, {fjxfKtdP, 

end.) (rffKuaip, 
aif^Sip. 


J).^fUP,Od.a.lO, 

^fuv, n, Q. 

415, Ifiup, 
II. a. 147, 

&fAfU, JiflfUP, 

ififi, (II. n- 

176.) 


hfiXP, II. 1?. 32, 
dull II. X. 551. 


(ot^/o't* end.) 
o<f>lp, [ enclitic. 


A. tfiUas, ^fms. 


VfjJas, iSfifiti Hfifi. 


ar(f>4as, (end.) 

(end.) 
<r0. 



The pronoun of the drd person has sometimes a 
reflective meanbg, sometimes, and certainly oftener, 
it is a pronoun of the 3rd person used for avros in all 
three genders ; e. g. for avro, II. a. 236, (of Agamem- 
non's atopFTpop) ; V€p\ yap 4 x^'^^' eXr^rcv <pvXKa t€ koI 
if>\oi6p. 



§ 29 Historical and Grammatical remarks on the 
Demonstrative Pronoun and the Article. 

1. If we follow historically through their different 
parts of speech the languages which have formed 
themselves naturally, we shall find instead of the 
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rovs if inei fvp^aiX^crft Xat^cta t€, tdvea pcKpawp 
iXXurdfirfP 

i.e. when I had prayed to them with vows and en- 
treaties, the hosts of the dead. Still more decided is 
the force of the pronoun with the addition ye, as Sye 
(Ulysses,) Od. a. 4. Ac is often annexed, rode fioi 
Kprfrjvov €€\6<op, fulfil for me this wish^ II. a. 41. 
We should remark the forms rol^€<n, Od. q>. 93, 
and rolsUfriTi., II. x. 462; these stand as emphatic 
forms for roisbc, which also occurs, e g. Od. i. 286. 

2. Of the peculiar force of the article we find 
however in Homer the plainest traces, e. g. 11. (f. 495, 

al 5e yvvcuKfS 
iorr^uvcu 6avyM(pv hn irpoBvpouriv iicaaTij, 

i. e. the women each stood at the door and wondered. 
We also find the article joined with the demonstrative, 
as Od. c. 372, Kvvts cube, the shameless ones here. On 
the whole, however, the use of the article is not 
uniform, even with the words whose sense it changes. 
Thus we have avT6s for 6 aMs, idem, Od. 6. 107 ; 

[?PX^ dc r^ avT^v Sdov, rjvTrep oi aXXot.l ^XXm for oi oKkoi, 
cateri, Od. a. 1 1 ; [jevff SXXot fup iroafTes, otroi ifntyov cdirvv 

ZXeBpov 01x01 co-oi^.l Yet ol flfXXot occurs in its common 

meaning, //. B. 21 1, riyAas rovs &\Kovs ; also rrfp ire/niP, 

II. a. 509, where the poet is speaking of two cities. 

§ 30. 0/ the Pronoun relative. 

1. The pronoun relative was in the old language 
identical with the common article : only distinguished 
fropi it by its situation (from which it was called 
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articulus postpositivus) and by the accent, as is 
still the case in ^, oL, m. An example of the pro- 
noun relative and demonstrative together is II, at,, 125, 

aKka rh fJLCv (dfiiv) nokimv e{ arpaSofUv, ra (raOra) beBaarau, 
i. 8. what we have pillaged from the cities^ that is 
divided. Instead of the common nom. sing. masc. 
Ss, Od, p, 16, Homer often uses 8, Od. |. 5, [dibi/v^op- 

Php h oi /Sioroto fidkurra Krfbero ;] often with the enclitic re ;* 
as &r€, and this, for who, e. g. Od, 7. 73, \rji(rTTJp€s, rolr 
dXdovroi for 01 ak6<oPTai, the pirates who wander. So 
also all the forms of the article which begin with r are 
put for the corresponding cases of the relative. The 
forms 60V for ov, Od, a, 70 ; and his for ^g, II, n, 
208, are lengthened by the appropriate prefix. 

2. The conception of this pronoun universally 
expressed {quisquis, quicunque, whosoever) is repre- 
sented by Scrns; ^TiSf on. For this Homer also uses 
o Tis, with the first syllable undeclinedy II. 7. 279. 
The declension is the same as that of the pronoun 
indefinite, e, g. gen. orev, or orrco, Od, at,, 124, c>tt€v, 
Q, 121, r€v, end. II, cr. 192. Homer makes the neut. 
pi. afrtra, II, at,, 554, the dative is also found with the 
form &r€oi(n,IL o, 491. 

* [In old Greek there were no relatives, the present 
relatives being originally demonstratives; and it was therefore 
necessary to express the relative meaning by coupling a demon- 
strative to the previous word by t€, saying and he for who, &c. 
This practice ceased when the distinct relative force was 
given to the old demonstratives. But in this point, as in 
so many others. Homer's poems mark the transition from 
the old to the more modem language, and therefore we often 
find in him, 6st€, oi6s re, 6^os re, &c. where the t€ cannot be 
translated at all. In Attic this only remains in &r€, q»st€, and the 
phrases ol6s re, i<^ ^c ; in Herodotus we have Irrc^rc*] 
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§ 31. 0/ the Interrogative and Indefinite 

Pronoun, 

The interrogative tk, is distinguished firom the 
indefinite in most forms only through the accent ; the 
indefinite is almost always enclitic. Peculiar forms 
are as follows: — 



Interrogative. 
Sin^. Nom. Wr, W. 

Gen. T€Of T€V, 

Dat. 
PL Gen. T€<av. 

Ace. Sa-tra (only in 
one place whose 
genuineness is 
suspected, H. x. 
409. 



Indefinite. 



Tis, ri. 

T€0, T€V. 



ofrtraf Od, r. 218. 



§ 32. Of the Interrogatwe and Indefinite Pronoun. 

1 . Of the pronoun possessive Homer uses especially 
the following peculiar forms. 

[a.] The common e/tor, without kindred forms. 

[h.] For o-off, we find rtos, Od. <y. 122. 

[c] 5j, ^, St his.'* For this we have ios, II. ^p. 295. 

* \jis therefore occurs in Homer in three principal senses, (1) as a 
relative pronoun, (2) as a demonstrative pronoun for ovros, IL {. 
59. /if;o SvTiva yourripi firynip Kovpou i6vTa f^ipoiy fi^lf 6s 
^vyoi, and (3) as a possessive pronoun. This last signlficatioa is 
found even in tragedy, Soph. Trach. 525. $oto rbw Sp frpo^fic- 
vov(r oKoiraPi she sat expecting her husband. It does not occur in 
the Attic prose writers.] 
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[d.] pwT€pof* belonging to us both, IL o. 39, 
{vwTtpQv Xtxps avrStv "Sjovpidwv]. 

[e.] axfHoiTtpot, belonging to you both, IL €(.216, 
[tn^irc/ioy hros, (i.e. the discourseof Hera and Athene).] 

[f.] For riiJAT€poii Homer has also dfwr* IL 6. 17S. 

[g.] For vfjJT€poSf Homer has also v/tor, c. 489. 

[A.] For their, (when something belongs to more 
persons than one) we find sometimes crt^pr, 17, oy, //. a. 
534 ; [_6€0t d* afjM ndpT€s dvccrray '£( fdciuv, (r^ov ircerp6$ 
hKam6v^\ sometimes axf)€T€pos, ch ov, IL 1. 327, [avdpd(n 
ft4ipydfjLtvoSt odpmv €V€Ka (r<f>€T€pd<ov.j 

2. The reflective pronoun, e. g. iiimrrov, a-tavrov 
€avTov, is in Homer still formed in the natural way, by 
using the two pronouns separately, e. g. Kcucm d* apa oi 
YTcXci avTJ9 IL I. 324 ; or Od, 3, 244, avrov fuv n\rj~ 
yjauf deucekiutri bojULtra'as ; SO troi d' avr^ fieXcro>> IL 0» 
281. Therefore in Homer we should write in two 
words 6ft' avTovy IL a. 271 ; € aMjv, |. 162. 



IV. Verb. 

Introdtiction. 

From the rich variety of the Greek verbal-forms, it 
must lie beyond the limits of an elementary book like 
this, to give in detail the anomalous parts of a verb 
which occur in Homer, or to state the various roots, 
whose particular shoots combine into a whole, form 
the various parts of a verb, and express a general 
thought. The study of such peculiarities is con-; 
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siderably lightened by the alphabetical list of irregular 
verbs, which has been drawn up with great care in 
Buttmann*s Greek Grammar (§ 101 ^^ and is strongly to 
be recommended to all who wish to gain a knowledge 
of Homeric granmiar. 



A. Gbnesal Pbctjliakitibs of Verbal Forics. 

§ 33. Of the Augment and Reduplication in Horner^ 
and the chief rules about them. 

Besides the changes which the verbal forms can 
suffer according to the foregoing rules, there are 
still a great many at the beginning, in the middle, and 
at the end, which must be briefly noticed in the follow- 
ing pages. 

At the be^nning of verbal forms we find peculiarities 
of the augment, and especially of the reduplication. 
We meet with the latter more frequently, as we approach 
the childhood of the Greek language, for it is not only 
confined to the perfect and pluperfect, but is prefixed 
to other tenses, nay even to whole verbs, and is partly 
regulated according to general laws, partly appears in 
manifold variety as the sense of euphony dictated. 
The reduplicated forms result chiefly either from metri- 
cal causes, though sometimes firom grammatical, and 
the formation of new themes from reduplicated tenses ; 
sometimes again they are intended to alter and 
(Strengthen the meaning of the word. 
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34. Of tTie Reduplication in whole Verbs. 

With regard to reduplicated verbs we may in 
Homer lay down the following principal roles : 

1« Before the root of the verb its first letter is 
placed in conjunction with i, e. g. from /3cm»» / ^o, 
comes fitJ^auo, Hdm. Hymn fi. 225 ; from #eXca>, I call ^ 

KiKkflO'Kto ; from fivdio, I cdU t9 mind^ comes luyLvfurMH ; 
from \6i(Oi (X»,) / wiUj comes XcXatofuu» I eagerly desire; 
from dott) / yi'^ey didmfu ; from ypooy 1 knoWf ytyv^a-Kto^ 

2. If the first letter of the root has an aspirate, when 
prefixed it is changed into the corresponding tenuis, 
e. g. from ^0, / say^ comes in<^av o-ko ; from ^a>, T 
place^ TiBrffu and TiB€a, IL a.' 441. 

3. £ in the root, being a short letter, which we pass 
over quickly in the pronunciation, often suffers syncope 
when the reduplication is prefixed, as from fiepa>, / 
remain, comes /it/tyco for fuii€v<o ; from 9rcr<D, / Jall^ 
comes iriirroi for Trmeno ; from yiviOi I become, comes 
yiyvofuu for yiymfuu. 

4. If the root begins with a labial, /a is inserted 
for euphony after the reduplication (as in afiPpoTOfy im^ 
mortal, rv^ifiL^poTosy gladdening mortals,^) e. g. from 
ttXco), IJiU, comes miiifkrjfu or niiiTrXdva, H* <• 679. 

5. The letter c, common in reduplication, is often 
substituted for i, (mentioned in rules, 1, 2, 3^) to connect 
the repeated initial letter with the rest of the word, e. g. : 

(a.) From rpao>, I fierce, comes rerpcupa; from 
fipomt I eat, comes /3€/3p»^a>; from bio* I fear, comes 

* [Cf. supra. § 19, note.] 
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bedlaorofuu; from fUfUfKOt (pofKaofuu^ I bleAt,") comes 

(b.) From ^©, / produce, or / grow^ comes 
ntffwKa, Hesiod Theogon. 152. 

(<;.) From <fi€pa, I kiU, comes n€<l>v&, for weifxvn, 
II Q. 80. 

6. Many yerbs, to form iJie reduplication, repeat 
the initial letter of the root with the addition of one 
or two letters, which do not usually correspond to the 
letters of the root. In this case the rules 2 and 4 are 
observed, e. g. : 

(a;) From itAm, I wishy comes fuuficuot I vehemently 
desire; from fiaipa, Trashy comes fuipfiaipio ; from tdot 
d€baaf I know, comes (with an intermediate form 
dtudakos, curiously wrought^) dotdaXXeo) / work cun- 
ningly y II, a, 479 ; from hSanoif I devour, comes ^ap- 
hanrrvt^IL %. 479; from ttwo), (Trv/co,) I breathe, comes 
votrrvvio, I hurry ^ I am in a bustle^ II, a, 600 ; from 
fivpti, I trickle^ comes fiopiivpa, I rush^ generally of 
water, [Lat. murmuro,^ g, 403 ; from irrw, (ttt^o-ctw,) 
I crouch, comes wanraiva, I look fearfully about, v, 
649 ; from fiepiC<>>9 I divide, (fi€pos^ comes p^pfvupidem 
I doubt, p. 3; from vta, I heap, comes yrfpta, Od, a, 
147 ; from Kid, I come, KjjKia, I gush forth, e, 456 ; 
from dctMtf, / shew, (dctim/fK,) comes dtidla-KOfuu, I greet 
with outstretched hand, Od, ;^. 41 ; from pdCa, 03a»i) 
/ speak, comes fiap^vont I chatter with the teeth, 
11. X. 375. 

{b,) From (^oo), / see, comes Trauficurtirio, I stare 
about wildly, 11. fi. 450 ; from (^Xa^a>, ((fiKcdva), ^Xea>,) 
I flow, comes 7ra<fi\dC<Oy I foam, II, v, 798 ; from <^vp<» 
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/ mixy comes nopt^vpa, I grow dark^ [especially of 
the sea,] |. 16 ; from x^» I ^P^'^ ^^ mouih, comes 
jcoyxaXao), / laugh oloudy 7. 43; from ^(£«, / 9hinB^ 
comes iraiix^a»6m, <r. 144, and froftt^aipm, A. 30. 

7. If a verb begins with a vowel, the fint two 
letters are prefixed as the reduplication, but if of these 
two the consonant is an aspirated one, it is changed 
into die corresponding tenuis, and if the vowel at the 
beginning of the root has the spiritus asper, this 
passes into the lenis ; e. g. frt)m cXtWo), / turn about^ 
comes cXcX/^tf ; from 4^a>, / ^^, comes dpapia-Ka, Od, 
^. 23; from axofuu, I receive pain, comes <ucax(C<»> ^^* 
2^. 436 ; from oTrrot (c^^)) ^ touchy comes airaxfi'uTKiia , 
I akeat. 

8. In some verbs which begin with a vowd, the 
reduplication is formed by uniting the first consonant 
in the root to 1, and inserting this syllable after 
the initial vowel of the root, e. g. from tm the root of 
4EnTfl», I seey and the reduplication m, comes accarding 
to this principle onm in napBevtmimfs, one who look9 
after maidens, 11. X, 384, and otrumva, I look around, 
n. ^. 371 ; from oy the root of ^in^/tu, I profit ^ and m, 
comes OVI9 in opimjfu, Jl. o>. 45 ; from or the root of 

<ardXX<», I foster, and rt, comes arir in orirdXXtt, //. (a, 

60. This rule also holds good in the case of adyee- 
tives, which are reduplicated in the same way, e. g. 
for aTrip6s9 mischievous, we find araprtipos, 77. g^, 923. 
On the same principle we explain dfuuficuceTosf very 
great, //. |f. 179; £from Sifiaxos; properly there- 
fore irresistible;'] dfi€vrjv6s, (a priv, and fuvo^,) for 
dfitvrigy powerless, Od, v, 562, and the verb thence 

6 
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formed dfumfvoa, I make weakj II. v. 562 ; as also 
fuvowi»», I wish, 11. V. 79;* and lasUj, enfrvfiog, irue^ 
II. X. 438, from trviuog, Od. d. 140. 

9. Verbs in lu which begin with a vowel or with 
irr and err, instead of the proper reduplication, take an 
aspirated i, e. g. from arwa, or^o-eo, / place, comes' 
tarrifu ; from ^0, tja-a, I send, comes o^/u. In the same 
way is arrafuu derived from the syncopated forms of 
trerofAOh ^fiv* 

§ 35. Of the Reduplication in certain parts and 

forms of the Verb. 

1. With regard to particular examples, we often 
find in Homer, forms of the 2nd aorist active 
and middle, with the reduplication through all the 
inoods, e. g. ^yayov from Sy» ; K€Kdfiti from KoiivtHi I am 
weary y II. a. 168 ; vmiBoifup from ir€iBm, I persuade^ 
a. 100 ; K€ickvdi from fcXvco, / hear^ x. 284 ; rervMuf 
from T€vx», I prepare, Od. o. 77; Kticabw from xoCo/uu^t 
•/ give way, II. X. 334 ; \t\6Bovro from XavBiano, I 
conceal^ d. 127; \ikcfi€(r6cu,hom\aiiJ^m, I take, Od. 
a. 388 ; Kexdpoiro from xotpo), / rejoice, II. tt. 600, 

To this belong also some forms which add the syl- 
labic augment to the reduplication, as cVckXcto, by 
syncope for ^jccjccXcto from jccXofuu, / exhort, while 
lecicXfro occurs 11. /n. 467; just as together with 9rc<^f>a- 

* \jttvos occurs in the sense of a with or iwlent, e. g. in II. p. 
634, Tp^u fUvos al€P a.Tdo'Bdkov, the bent of the Trojans is ever 
bUndly foolish.^ 

f [Cf. infra, p. 63, note.] 
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d€€ip, Od. t. 477, from (l>pA{;i», Isay^ we have €ir€<t>pad€r, 
ILL 795. 

2. There are only some particular examples of 
reduplicated forms in the other tenses, e. g. of the 
imperfect, rcrcvxcrov, //. v, 346; or of the future, 
itcKud^oYi, it will deprive,* Od. g), 153 ; dM<r»p Od. 
V. 358. 

3. A redtipljication entirely peculiar, which is 
inserted still more completely into the root than that 
remarked ahove, § 34. 8., is found in fipvKOKop, 2nd aor. 
of €pvKm, I restrain^ Od, X. 105, and in ffviwairoy, 2nd 
aor. of €whrr», I upbraid^ H. ^. 14L 

§ 36. (y the use of ths SyUabic Augment. 

1. This augment, which prohahly arose from the 
reduplication hy the omission of the first letter, may 
be inserted or omitted at pleasure, and its use is regulated 
by the measure of the verse, the rhythm and the euphony 
of tlie forms. So we find e^^pcy, he drew oul^ Od. 
6. 439, and fjc^cpor. o. 470. 

The augment is comparatively very seldom used in 
verbal forms whose termination contains crx. This end- 
ing has originally given to the meaning a strengthened 

* FfToXXo^ff yhp r6b€ t6^v apurnjas jcciead^o'ci 
Ovfiov Koi Y^x^is. 

Buttmann refers «C€«cad^€c to x^C^f*^» together with Kdcadrtv 
and K€«cad»y. But Liddell and Seott in their Lexicon, with greater 
probability, assign them to xcdtt, / annoy, and translate the pre- 
sent passage, numy will this arrow trouble for Vteir life, i. e. deprive 
ihmn of U. Cf. lU X. 334; Bvijuov tuu ^^s fccicadtfy.] 
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3. In the dual and pL for fMeBmfffu&a, were sub- 
ttiUted by the insertion of a, fuir&ov, fua^a; as Matrd- 
fittrBa, we prepared ourseheSy Od, d. 429. This in* 
sertion of a is caused only by the metre. 

§ 39. Imperfect, 

1. Some examples occur in which the 3rd petson 
dual has nnf, lor rriv, e. g. Kp6ifov vU rtrtvxtrov SkytOf 
the two sons of Saturn prepared griefs, IL v^ 346; 
itrnxtrort they pursued^ L e. (Diomed and Ulysses,) //• 
M. 364 ; Xaf/^averov al^, the two lions gorged the 
blood. On the contrary in verbs in am, or eco, the 3rd 
dual is formed in i/n^v, nposavfhfrrjv, they addrestj 
mrtikffniv, they threatened, 

3. As from some particular tenses of yerbs, e. g. 
the pelf, and the aorists, new presents, and altogether 
new forms arise, [e. g. iiitfiriKo^ they bleated^ imperil 
of ii«fjJfK»t formed from fic/uf/iea, Od. i, 439 ; htirpanriowi 
ffota inerpedtovy they entreat /] so also the sinrvey of 
certain forms shews, that from the future a new present 
li dedncedy and from this again an imperfect made, 
e. g. oKt^, I ward offy fut. Ska^vh 77. {^. 109, arose 
from dXcKO) ; ottro), belonging to o2a>, (<^ep») has some- 
times a fbture sense, {oicofAev, we will briny ^ IL y. 104) 
sometimes stands as a present, e. g. fuff vhcup tpxttrBt 
Kpfivrjvbt, KOL olxrtTt, go to the fountain to fetch water^ 
and bring it^ Od, ir. 154; ^erc, bring ^ IL /i. 105; 
i^p, aft imperf. of UtHf they went^ Od, £. 194 ; tvtn^ 
roi he sank J imperf. from bwrofuu (tvofMi) Od, |. 321 ; 
fiitv€To, he wenty IL e. 745: Xc^o, say, from \€(ofuu. 
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IL i,6\7 ; Spo-ta, rouse thy self 9 {Upm, 6pvufu) IL 7. 250 ; 
and by syncope dpo-o, Od, %, 395 ; so h^^o, fake, IL 
r. 10. The meaning and likewise the form of the 
present is also evidently seen in the participle bwrofieuos, 
Od^ a. 24; where the geographical situation of the 
^Ethiopians is given, oi fuv bv<rofUpov 'Ywepiouos, oi dT 
aviovT09, i. e. the one race dwelt where Hyperion 
setSj the other where he rises, (Cf. the pres. hnfifitrto, 
IL 6. 105.) With regard to oTo-o), however, we must 
remark, that the aorists for the notion carry, are fjvryKa, 
and fjveyKov, (from a root tyKa, tveKto,) and that the 
root oTo is not found in the aorists. 



§ 40. Future. 

1. If a short vowel stands before the (T of the 
1st fut., the a is sometimes omitted. Thus the 
future of verbs in €o>> by appearing in this shortened 
form, becomes similar to the present, e. g. rrXcci, 
for reXeVciy he will end J IL 0. 415 ; Kopins, for 
Kopiafis, thou wilt satisfy, IL v. 831. To this also 
belong forms in v(o, for vo-o>> as ipva, fut. ipva-o, c/n/o^ 
^pvovah IL X. 454, [where ipvova-i is coupled with 
KaBatpria-ova-i]^ ravva, future rawa-o, rayua>, TavCavtrt, 
[where some MSS. read towo-ovcti]. Other forms are 
contracted and then lengthened, as cWu$a>, for aynS» I 
will share ; xpcfu^a* for Kp€p&, I will hang, IL 97. 83 ; 
^apaa (Pallas Athene will subdue thee,) IL ;^. 27) ; 
IXirvro ikaqof tmrovs, he hoped that he should drive 
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away the horses^ sperabat SE abducturuh esse 
equoSj U. q, 496; eX($cMr(> Od. 97. 319. 

2. The lonians often form tenses from many bary- 
tone verbs, as if they were contracted, changmg oi 
into rja-a, e. g. fioa-KTfa-eisy thou wilt feed^ Od. q, 559 ; 
d€vria-ofuut from beofuu, II. V. 786 ; jccX^o-croi from lecXopu^ 
Od* X. 296 ; x^^pv^^^^ ^^™ X'^'P®* ^^' ^* ^^* 



§ 41. Aorist. 

1. Some verbs, which have a in the fut., reject this 
in the Ist aor. e.g. ^cw, I pour ^ x^^^» ^^^ ^X«va, /t 7. 
270, and tx^a, f. 419; from icata» / 6wm, comes cici/a, 
//. 6. 240. This 97 is also shortened into c, and then 
by the Ionics lengthened into ci, e. g. in the subjmic- 
tive K€iofievt IL fj, 377, and in the participle 1st aor. mid. 
K€u^Uv<a, Od. n. 2. From akevofua, I avoidy comes 
aXevairBcu, Od. /a. 159. 

2. In Homer we find a large number of syncopated 
aorists, whose forms correspond to the 2nd aor. of 
verbs in jtii, and are deduced from the perfect, e. g. 
from yiyuSaKd, I know^ perf. eywuKa, comes Zyvap ; from 
(ftva, I bring forth ^ I grow, perf. ir€<fwKa, comes tifwv ; 
from fii6io, I livcy perf. ptfiiaKa, comes ipiw, inf. 
pt&vai ; from rXdoHf I bear^ perf. r€TkqKa, comes h-Xqw^ 
imperat. rX^rc ; from KTeiva, 1 kill, comes the aor. l/eroy. 
Of Kkvcif I hear, we find in the same way an imperative 
KkvBi. According to this analogy are also formed aorists 
of a pass, form and meaning ; e. g. from /SaXXeo, / casty 
comes aor. act. tffikqv, whence ^fiffkrjTriPt and the 



passive form l0KrffArfp, whence ljf3Xi;ro, 11 it. 753 ; /3X€io 
2nd sing. opt. //. v, 288, Pkf\iuvos, part. Od, i, 18, 
/3X$<r^, inf. //. d, 1 15. So from icrcW, ?kt<v, comes a 
pass, partic. Krayxvos'y from ttvuo), / breathe, comes 
imnniriv, whence aimwro \avafnnrro\ he breathed again, 
IL X' ^75; from Xva>, / loosen, comes ikviirjv; from 
4}6i<a, I destroy, comes €<f>6lfirjv, <f>6ifi€vos, and further the 
opt. <p3iiirpf, 3rd sing, (^^ro, Od. X. 330 ; cf. ktIiicvos in 
€{)KTifievog, well built, from /cr<(a>, /^* fl. 501 ; tirktiiofp, 
from jreXaf©, / approach. To these we add the synco- 
pated aorists of the passive form, derived from the 
simple theme of the verb, which have a consonant 
before the ending, e. g. from bixpucu,, I receive, comes 
aor. eScyfirpf, II. /J. 420 ; imper. h€^, r. 10, part ^yfiews, 
t. 191, inf. btxBai, a. 23. So we must explain ^i/jcro, 
Od. ce. 433, from ifiiyiirjVf {fiiywiu, \dy», I mix) ; Xkuro, 
he laid himself, «. 487, Xcgco, lay thyself, II. i. 617, 
from Xcya, I lay ; irakro, he brandished, o. 645^ from 

3. The 2nd aorist is found in some verbs in oi pure,* 
Virhen the root of the word can be shortened, as from 
Xovo), comes \6€, she washed, Od. x. 361 ; from yo6m, 
comes y6ov, they lamented, IL ^. 500. 

4. In the 2nd aor. of verbs in ai, we find the 3rd 
pers. pi. Tftrav, shortened into aP9 e. g. fidv, they went, 
for tfir)(rav\ vrdv, they stood, for ^<rrrj<rap ; SO in the 
im|)erfect from ^/ii, / say, Itfmp, for ^a-av. 

5. The 3rd pers. pi. of the 1st and 2nd aor. 
passive i^o-ov, is often shortened into €v, e. g. tKTa$€v> 

* [Oenerallj, verbs in «> pore have no Snd aorist.] 
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they were killedy for cWci^o-ay; ddfuv, they were sub^ 
duedy for tddfufo-ap; sometimes, but veryseldom, into tiv, 
e.g. fiuufBrip, for fuaifBrja-coff they were polluted ^ IL d. 146. 



§ 42. Perfect and Plupeffeet. 

1. The perfect in xa, when it belongs to pure verbs 
has in all its moods, as also in the participle end- 
ings, remarkable peculiarities. The x is often omitted, 
and we therefore find, rtOmi^ai for reBmiK&ra, H. r. 300 ; 
Kfiamf6Ti Bvfi^t with enraged mind^ II, (p. 456, in which 
forms, o in the ending can also be lengthened into oi, 
e. g. ireimi&ras from irr^o'o'a), / crouch^ Od, §. 474. 

2. There are many shortened fohns of perfects, 
most of them with a present meaning, which must be 
treated altogether according to the analogy of 
larrjiu. These are (giving the 1st person singular 
only), ir€<l»va, from KJnKn, I bring forth; fufuia, 
from fuuo, I eagerly desire ; ytyaa, from ycuo, (belonging 
to ykvio) I become ; taraa from umjfu, I place ; 
bebaa, from bam, I learn; rf Bvaa, from Bvffa-Ka, I die ; 
rirkaa, from rXao>, / suffer ; with which we must also 
compare, dcdux, or dc/dta* I fear. Such perfects receive 
in the dual and pi. a new abbreviation by syncope, e. g. 
vi fUfiaroVf whither will you go? IL 6. 413, rcrXdficy, 
we beary Od, v. 311, and in the 3rd person pi. appears 
sometimes the full, longer form, e. g. ^fiaeurh from 
Pa», H, /?. 134 ; ytyaaxn, Od. £. 35 ; sometimes the 
contracted, e.g. TtBvaxTiy for rtByacuriy IL ij» 328; and so 
itrraah IL «. 196. According to this analogy of tcrn^fu. 
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other tenses and moods were formed, without reference 
to the original word. To this rule helongs 

(a.) The optative, e. g. rerkauj, IL L 373. 

(6.) The imperative, e. g. rerXoBij bear^ Od. v. 1 8. 

(c.) The infinitive, e.g. pipofitv, to yo, //. q. 359 ; 
TtBvdfiivaii to die^ IL o. 225 ; rcrkdfievai, Od, v. 307 ; 
and rerXafAtp, 7. 209. 

(rf.) The pluperfect, e. g. cdcidi/tcy, we feared^ II. 
^, 99; Pepatrap, Q. 286; ficfjuurcw, /?. 863. 

The participle only, at least with the ending mg^ 
differs from larrifu, e. g. fxefidos, (jufiaviaf II, 3, 440,) 
§AtfjMSyra ; TrappePdare, (ncipaPaLim,) II. V, 708 ; or with 

a short o, as btiht^av from ttlbto, Ifear^ Od, |. 60. 
Sometimes aoi in the participle is contracted into oi, 
as Ptpsxray going. The prefix c is also inserted, e. g. 

m T€6v€wn, Od, T, 331 , irtirrtara, from niirra, I fall ^ II, 
q>, 503. 

3. In the pluperf. we see the old ending €a, tag, 
€€v ; e. g. rivcay€a, I commanded, Od, i, 44 ; irtBifir^as, 
thou wast astonished, Od, oi. 90 ; Sd€€v, he knew, II, 

(7.404. 

4. In the perf. pass, hefore the ending fuu the 
lingual often remains without suffering a change into 
a according to the rule, e. g. from Kopva-a-o, I equip, 
comes K€KopvBfievogf H, 7. 18. 

5. The ending of the 3rd p. pi. perf. pass, vraty is 
changed into oroi, e. g. ptPKriaroh they lie, for pipkrivrai, 
Od, %, 194 ; and tpxarai, they are shut up, (with the 
aspirated x 80und)from €pya>,for tlpyfuvoi €hn, Od, x. 283. 
So the ending wo in the pluperf. as well as in the opt. 
is changed into aroy e. g. wc^o^^oro, they were terrified^ 
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for in<l>6Prtpro, IL q>. 206 ; rtrpaxtwro, they were turned^ 
for TeTpafifi€VOi Jjcap, 7t* 189; hrotaro for lieowro, Od. f. 
319. 

6. Instead of a, omitted before vrm or vro, are 
substituted the lingual letters ; e. g. from cpcidw, J 
support^ €pfip€ifrijuu, we have iprniibarai, IL xfi, 284, for 
ipfip€iVTm. So ippabaroi IL fi, 431, from pa(ya>, / 
sprinkle, or pdCm, whence pdavari, Od. v. 150. 



§ 43. Special remarks on forms of the Subfunctwe. 

Besides the above mentioned shortening of the 
characteristic-vowel, we must remark some special 
pecnlarities in the subjunctive. 

1. The first person in the active sometimes ends 
in /tu, as KTtlvafu for Knlva ; Od, r. 490 ; iBiXnfu, ^ 
348 ; at Kt rvx<ofu.7 */ ^ hit, ^. 7. 

2. The 2nd sing, ends in Ba, as fiakff<r6a, tliqyrBa. 

3. The 3rd sing, also adds to itself the ending ai, 

as ekBjja-if ^cpiyo-iv. 



§ 44. Special remarks on forms of the Optatvoe. 

1. The ending 6a is also found in the opt. in 
some forms, as pdkourBa, thou mayest hit ; KkaiourBa 
thou canst lament, Od, o>. 619. 

2. In the opt. of the 1st aor. we must note the 
so called iEolic forms cia, ciar, etc, &c. as well as the 
regular form in aifu, .&c. We find them in the 2nd p. sing. 
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e. g. luvmasi couldst thou withstand^ U. 7. 52; the 
drd, e. g. yrfBrjo-euv, he would rejoice, Od. fi. 88 ; and 
the 3rd pi. e. g. rUnuWi they would pay. 



§ 45. Special remarks on forma of the Imperative. 

In the 3rd p. pi. the imperative act. and pass, have 
the shortened form ; this in the act. ends in ratv, e. g. 
€<mov, let them be, fc^ taraHrav, Od. a. 273 ; brjfravT&v, 
let them hind, /li. 50; in the pass, in trBav, e. g. 
ivea-B&v, let them follow, for hrca-BoKray, II. i. 170 ; Xeg- 
axrBiMf, let them he arranged^ i. Q7, 



§ 46. Special remarks on forms of the Infinitive. 

1. For the termination of the infinitive active, 
and also of the passive infinitive in vai,^ Homer has 
the older fuller form /mcvat, and the shortened form 
of it yutv, e. g. frip€fi€vcu, II. o. 346, and Trwcficp, Od. 
fi. 305, for mv€iv; avafirnixvcu,, 2nd aor. act. Od. a. 

210, for ava^V€U\ TiBrffxevai, H. 'Iff. 83, for riBcvfUp 
OeyAvai, and ^€/iev for B€iVMi iirrdfiev and iardfACPcu for 
coToycu; ^ofi^pcu and d6fi€v for dovvoi; dptBfjojOrifjLevai, 1st 

aor. pass, for dpid/ir}6^pai, II. /?. 124, fuyrifitvcu, 2nd aor. 
pass. f. 161. From verbs in ai pure, observe ovrdfi€vai, 

and ovraficy for ovr$y> to wound, ayiV€fjL€Pai, Od. V. 213, 
for dyivclp, to lead. Verbs in aoi and £oi also have 
tj before fupm or ^ley, instead of £ ; e.g. yornuvcu. for 
yoay, to lament ; 7reiprjfi€pai for Treipjjp, to be hungry ; 
KiikrifiepM for KoXeti' ; (f>oprffi^p(U and <t>opfjpai for <f)op€ip. 
H 
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2. From the 2nd aor. act. we frequently find 
besides the above mentioned endings, the resolved eeiv, 
e.g. 7r€<l>pab€fi€v, Od. tj. 49, and ir«^/>a^«y, v. 447; 
i^€iv, Od. I. 143, and IdeW, //. i?. 475. The inf. of 
2nd fut. on the contrary is not resolved. In the mid- 
dle voice, however, the forms €ia6ai and eeo^oi belong 
to the 2nd fut., ^frBou. to the 2nd aorist. 

§ 47. Homeric forms of the AtueUkiry Verb. 

The auxiliary verb on account of its frequent use, 
as in all other languages, so also in in Greek, presents 
a great variety of forms, whose study is useful also 
for the formation of common verbs. The irregular 
Homeric forms are particularly the following : 

Fbesent. Indie. Sing. 1st et/i/, et/i*. 2nd co-o-t, th. 

PL 1st €(/ji€v. 3rd taxri. 
Sing. 1st ^o, Qitreia, Jl. iff. 47.) 

3rd efja-iVf tfrj, ^(Tiv. 

PI. 3rd t^totnv. 
Optat. Sing. 2nd tots. 3rd tot, 

PI. 2nd e?r'. 
Imperat. Sing. 2nd t(r(r. PI. 3rd tarmf. 
Infin. tffjLfvai, ^fifievcu, tyxv. 

Part. t&v, 

ImFBBF. Sing. 1st ta, tf\ ^a, tov, Ha-Kov. 2nd hjtrOa, 

Jja6a. 3rd erjv, ijriv, ^ev, tf<rK€, 
PI. 3rd caav, eXoro. 

Future. Indie. Sing. 1st Za-troyLOL, 2nd to'ttu, ta-a-tcu. 

3rd t<T<Tvron, eamToi. 
PI. 1st Mfjxada. 2lld €<r(r€<Tff. 
3rd tfa'covrat* 
Infin. co-o-co-^at. '^ 

Part. iatrdfievos. 
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V. Of the Particles. 

§ 48. Of the Adoerhs. 

With regard to the adverhial forms we find in 
Homer, in innumerable instances, the rules observed, 
which the common grammar prescribes. Besides this, 
many cases of adjectives, are used to express the 
relations of adverbs. To the Homeric language these 
forms are peculiar : 

(1.) The ace. neut. sing. e.g. cunr€px^s fifv€(uv€v, 
he was unceasingly angry ^ Od, a, 20 ; aSov Sva-ev, it 
tittered a grating sound of metaly [a^osy dry,^ II. v, 
441 ; cfTtn^dcff, as many as serve the purpose^ H. a. 
142 ; SaKpv6ev yekcuraa-af having laughed with tears in 
her eyeSy II, f . 484 ; 8 « rSa-aov ex&a-oTo, why he is so 
angry y IL a. 64. 

(2.) The ace. neut. pi. e. g. Trawa yhp ol k€uc6s elfu, 
for I am not wholly bady Od. 0.214; Kpaiirva iroal 
TrpofiiPas, advancing quick ly^ H. v. 18 ; iroKkh likayxOri, 
he wandered much^ Od. a. 1 ; rhv d* 6 y€p&v cXectv^ irpos- 
rfvda, him the old man addrest pitifully IL x* *)7 I 
irp&ra, frsty E. d. 442 ; old re Xiyicrr^pcff, as pirates^ 
Od. 7. 73 ; rtcv Ta-a TCKta-triv, he honoured him as mtich 
as his children^ U. o. 551 . 

§ 49. Of the Adverbial nature of Prepositions. 

Tmesis. 

1. Prepositions, which are properly adverbs, often 
occur in Homer with their original force, uncon- 
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nected with a verb or a substantive, e. g. fitXavts d* ova 
p6TfW€s fja-avt and above were dark grapes^ 77. a. 562; Trcpl 
^ apTvya ^dXXe <fHuivriv%, . .€k9 dpyvpeov rektifuava, <X. 480, 
where vepi means around, iK^from it, attached to it, so 
a/ii^t Trepl, all around, II, q>, 10 ; \^)(6ajL If a/i^l irepl /i€- 
yoX* laxov]. vcpi is also used adverbially with its accent 
on the penultima, and means very, especially, e. g. 
TTcpc fi€v a'€ r/o Aavdav, I honour thee especially among 
the Greeks, U, 3. 267 ; iripi lajpi, most heartily , [rdtap 

flOl 7r€pi lajpi Tl€a'K€To''tKlOS Ipff], o. 46. 

2. The separation of prepositions from the verb is 
called tmesis, and this requires great attention from 
a beginner, for a preposition is sometimes not con- 
nected with the case before which it stands, nor does 
the case depend upon it, e.g. Bca d* iv ^fiara poiei, 
but a goddess inhabits the house, Od, a. 51 ; here iv 
belongs to vai^i, and h^yuara depends on anfcUei ; so o! 
Kara fiovs fjaOiovy who ate up the oxen, Od, a. 8, for 
ot KaTrjadioy, and SO in numberless places. Cf //. a, 
67, 98, (A. 195. 



§ 50. List of Particles, whose use or formation 
is especially Homeric. 

aypch come on I quick ! [properly imperat. of aypim, 
to take, for oypelrc, occurs Od. v. 149]. 

ayxlp^^ov, near ; [^ayxh /ioXeiv, to come] . 

del, met, altvy always ; at in compounded words, e. g. 
atvaovra, everflowing, Od. v. 109. 

dttofTi, against the will. 
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dB€€i, without the aid of God. 

ai, for el, if. 

ag0€, for ci^e, that. 

al^9 with speed. 

dKqv, silently ; [only in the phrase ok^v iyevovro a-Mnfj, 
II. 7. 95^ &c. Also oxcW is used adverbially in the 
same sense, for though cucfova-a and cuciovre do occury 
yet we have cuce&p haiwaBt, feast in silence^ Od. g>. 
89. Buttmann (Lexilog. s. v.) derives both from 
a privative, and xatycu'* to open the mouthy x ^^^ '^ 
being interchanged in Ionic, as in ^^KOfuu for ^ix^fuu. 
He further supposes that there was an adj. Sicaos, non 
hiscenSy silent^ of which the ace. sing, cxaap would 
in Ionic be dictrjy, iuaiv, and the neut. &Kaov would be 
aK€&v, like Tkaov, Tkiav. In process of time, as this 
etjrmology would be forgotten, we need not wonder 
at the invention of dKeova-a. This account of 
the word is much more probable than the supposi- 
tion that oKTi meant silence^, 

oXXvdtff, to some other place. 

afAoprSf together ; [Sfux, and dfyrda, to fasten^. 

dfuy/ffTi, without toily [a, /toyco]. 

dfiddfv, from some place or another ^ [dfids, an old form 
for €is, used in the same way as ris]- 

ofiv^is, together^ [another form of dfid]. 

dfj^ii, aroundy on both sideSy apart ; [same as dficf>it 
but mostly used as an adv.]. 

dpfufuari, without spilling blood. 

Svbixa, asunder, in twain, [am, dt^a]. 

dvSpcucds, vtrttimy man by man, 

SvevOe, apart from ; [Svtv, like A-ep^c from A-cp]. 
h2 
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av€^9 stilly silently. [Buttmann says that it should 
always be written opca, as an adv. in a>, like otVa>, 
07r((ra>, k, r. X* from a> priv. and aC<Oy (obs. &o,) 
to cry], 

dyidpmTif without sweat or toil. 

&vTnv \ ^^^^ against, [like lcpv^^a, ic/w/Sdiyi']. 

avn^lriv, against; [properly, accusative feminine of 
ajrripios, wrangling, {dvri, /3ia)]. 

SvTucpv, for aimKpvs, over against. 

diravevdey far away, [strengthened form of &>ev^€]. 

airayni, everywhere, [awas^ . 

mrdrfpOfVyfar apart ; [strengthened form of SirtpB^l. 

dirov6axl>i,far apart ; [strengthened form of v6(r<f>i\. 

dirdTToo, ) ^ 

^ J A r J^r away. 

OTTOTr^O^i, J "^ ^ 

durpidrriv, without purchase money ; \a, irpiaiuu, I huy"] . 

dtnrovbi, without zeal. 

arepy apart, away from. 

drpcfia, or drpepas, quietly, 

mdip'on the spot, [of place ; also of time> straightway], 

avrdp, hut yet, however ; [probably dFrdp, same word 

as drop. Cf. avffp, (dFrip,) Mo\. for dffp]. 

avrrjfiap, on the selfsame day. 

[avrdbiop, straightway, only in Od. 6. 449]. 

aUnost just so, [also in a contemptuous sense, no better ^ 
sometimes still so, as it was. The sense, in vain, 
is probably a mere invention, as all the passages 
may be construed with one of the previous senses. 
Buttmann writes it always avrosf and considers it a 
sister form of ovtos,^ 
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avroirxfdop, and avTO(rx€^, cominus^ hand to hand. 

Sxfiopi forthwith. [dir<J and &paf\ 

&XP^s, until ; also utterly , [axpis mnjkoirfat^ it utterly 

bruised^ 11. 3. 522]. 
a^ft, backwards, 
pdbriv, walkingy step by step. 
76, a particle which seems to limit, or to call attention 

to the words with which it is connected. 
yvv^, with bent knee, 
da, very, e. g. in Scutkios, very shady; da(l>oiv6s, very red; 

dcunrKrJTis, frightful ^ ^da, TrX^crtro)]. 
hm^, hither I come here ! [always with the pi., hence 

Buttmann makes it a contraction from dcvp* trc]. 

diaKpi86v9 separately y hence eminently. 

diafnr€p€s, through and through. 

diavdixa, two ways ; [bid, dva, dtxa]. 

bumpvtriov, piercingly ^ [probably from irepo©, akin to 

iypriyopTi, awake. 

eWap, at once, {jevBvs]- 

etsavra, right opposite ; etsavra IBeivt to look in the face, 

cXtro), within, 

iiajTi, by means of by the help of [an old dative, same 

root as €K<oy and 007X0;]. 
tieroOi, outside. 

ififumcois, quickly, [connected with fidfrnreivi to clutchl. 
cfjLTrrjSf wholly, [iv irocri]. 
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^wtanrifkoift $truggling against 

MoBtPffrom within^ within, 

MoOi, within. 

hf€iui, €tif€Ka9 hKKtv, on account of. 

€W€pd€, beneath, 

M€y, there f where, 

hBahtf thither, hither, there, then, 

€v6€p, thence, hence^ whence. 

€vif ety, ctvt, tor €»y in. 

ffauns, over again^ hack again. 

ff^oxot especially, 

maiuMfiribls, interchangeably, 

€7rurx€p^, in a row, 

ipa(€y on the earth, [The grammarians give an old 
word, tpa, the earth, Cf. Germ, ^be.] 

cpt, veryy e. g. in ipiavxrtv, with a high arching neck; 
€pipp€fA€Tris, loud thundering; [of Zeus,] loud roar- 
ing : ipifiSiKa^, rich soiled, {having large clods) ; 
ipiyhovnoif loud sounding ; ^pirjpos. Jilting exactly^ 
hence trusty; ipiBrjkffs, very luxuriant; tpiKv^g^ 
very glorious ; ipipvKos, loud bellowing ; ipuwviot, 
the helper ; [pvivrnu, I profit ; epithet of Hermes] ; 
€purd€vfis, very strong ; tfpirifjLoSi very precious, 

€vpd^, sideways. 

€VT€fWhen, sinccy as, [Buttmann thinks it a dialectic 
form of 6t€]. 

coffy eloff, whilcy so long as, 

Co, very^ e. g. in {arfs, strongly blowing ; [dOeog, very 
divine ; (oKorosy very angry ; ic^ianjs, very mighty ; 
{arpetf^fisf well fed ; {axjikeyfisf very fiery ; foxpiy^r, 
pressing on violently. 
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Tfde, and. 

^Ko, stilly, softly, a little. [It is the positive of ^a-aav 

and ^KUTTost] 
TffUv, — rjStf as well.., as also. 
^fjMs — TTJ fjLost when* •then, [Jifji^s in the protasis, Trjfios 

introduces the apodosis]. 
rfroi, now, and so, 
^iJrc, as. 

^Xh where, [Epic for f\. 
Bdfia, together, often, [^afjio]. 
184, and, [for ^dc]. 

id^ty with strength, [dat. of U, Fls, vis"]. 
K(M7r€p$€, down from above. 
KOTavra, dottmwards, [adv. of Karavrris, IL iff. 116, 

TToXXoi ^ ivaPTO, KOTcarra, irapavrd r€, HoxfiuiT ^\6ov]. 

K€, K€v, for ap. [The older writers used 3y, or k€, indif- 
ferently, but the later writers only Sv. Donaldson 
(J^ew Cratylus, p. 243,) says that they are 
fragments of dpd and Kard, while Rost considers 
them different forms of the same word, like m and 
Ktoi>; apTrd^o)) KOpTrtiKifitos, CUTps]. 

jcet^c, there. 

Kcto'ey thither. 

Kkayyrj86y, with a clang. 

Kovpi^, by the hair, [kov/ki) a look'\. 

Kov<f)a, lightltf. 

\d^,with the heel, or foot, [Lat. ca^x"]. 

Xiya, clearly, loudly, 

Xiydiyv, just grazing, or scraping, [Xt^a>, or X€(xa>> lo 

graze, to liclc\. 
\iKpi<fii5y crossways, [\expiosf Lat. obLiQUu^~\. 
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Xiira, fatly, thickly, [prob. ace. used adverbially of a 

nom. X/^]. 
fia^jt, in vain, fcf. e/ifunrcor J. 
fui^i^ios, at random. 
fiea'arfyvSf in the midst, 
fieaxJKit until, 
fierdTrurdef behind, 
ficxpis, fi€XP^9 until, 
fiiyba, confusedly, 
fiiwvdaf a little, [juvvdtii, fuwp6st (complaining in a 

low tone), Lat. minor, minuo']. 
futvpd^f singly, 
v€pd€Vt beneath, 
v6cr<f>i, apart, 
vvv, w, now, [enclitic particle, denoting inference, not 

time]. 
oba^, with the teeth. 
601 for ov, where. 
cJirw^fv, &!rtB€y behind. 
&7nr66it Snov, where. 
Sao'cuci, as often as. 
ovv€Ka, because, 
oihr&Si in nowise, 
(^pa, in order that, until. 
6<l>pa—T6<f)paf while. 
Hxa, strengthening particle before superlatives, e.g. ^x 

apiaros, [Doderlein connects it with txio, to seize, 

comparing the relation between the old German fofl; 

very, and feft ti^ht"], 
irayxvy altogether. 
TToXi/ifTcreffy back, [irdXivy iriTrr©]. 
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ndfiwav, altogether. 

Travavbijjf with all one's strength, [nasf trrCo, t9 drive~\, 

vavTrjy everywhere. 

vapc^f besideSy beyond* 

7rapoi£€f before. 

irapos, before. 

irep, a particle which adds force or calls attention to 
the word to which it is annexed. 

TToBi, for TTou, [enclitic] somewhere. 

ir6Bh for irov, where f 

[troTToi shame I strange ! like iroirat, papa^ fie. The 
translation ye gods ! is erroneous, and arises from 
a confusion with a Dryopian word, ir($7rot, gods']. 

Trdo-C) whither ? 

irorlj for fcp6si to. 

vpoiK6s, freely, gratis^ [gen. of irpot^j a gift]. 

irpoTrdpoide, before. 

vp6a6€Vi before^ forward. 

vpoTi for frp6s. 

irpoxyv, falling on the knees y [tt/kJ, y6vv]. 

irp&i^a, the day before yesterday. 

irvKa, firmly y thickly^ carefully. 

nv^, with the fist , [akin to irvica]. 

mfpyrf^v, in close array y [of soldiers]. 

peia, lightly, easily y [j}abios]. 

pip4>o., lightly y swiftly y \jplinc»] . 

T€Tpaxj9d, in four parts. 

rimsy T€ms, SO longy meanwhile. 

[t$, therey take, is really an old imperative, from a 
root Tcuo, akin to Teraycav, having taken, IL a. 591, 
pt^c TTodhs reray&v. It is always followed by another 
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imperative, e. g. Od, i. 347, r$, vU oluovi Cf. the 
use of the French tiens^ tenez: and for the con- 
traction, cf. Cn^, from {ao]. 

rriK60hfar off. 

Tfifidrjv, by cutting. 

Toiydp, therefore. 

Tpisy thrice, 

^^*^!!'/ ? i^ three parts. 

T&S9 for SvTcos, so, 

vneuBa, slipping under and away. 

\m€V€p6€, underneath, 

\mopKr)briv9 throwing under ^ hence suggesting, by way 

of caution, 
\m6bpai [always in the phrase \m6bpa Ih&v^ lit. looking 

from under, hence looking askance, grimly, 
ir^i, on high, 
XOfiao , # ^^ ^^^ ground, to the ground. 

Xf^fudj on the ground, [sometimes also to the ground], 

X^'fo yesterday, 

»s for ouT&s, so. [Ohserve the accent. *Qs means as']. 



APPENDIX. 



ON THE PRINCIPAL PECULIARITIES OF THE IONIC 
DIALECT IN HERODOTUS. 



§ 51. On the ncU^tre of the Herodotecm language 

in general. 

Historical writing among the Greeks was very 
closely connected with the Epos, and gradually arose 
from historical and mythical poetry,* so that the old 
father of history, Herodotus, may be compared in many 



* [In all countries poetry has preceded prose, and this 
necessarily, because the imagination is developed before the 
judgment and reasoning power. The earliest poetry is always 
narrative, and hence in early times the limits of poetry and 
history cannot be distinguished. For history as we understand 
it, i. e. a trxie narrative of past events, is of no value, till men 
see that God guides his moral government of the world by 
certain fixed laws, and that the same conduct will naturally 
produce the same consequences, so that events are in a great 
degree under our own control. But this view of the connection 
between the past and the future is not attained, till reflection has 
controlled imagination, before which time the literature of a 
country consists of narratives with a historical foundation, adorned 
by the graces of poetry.] 
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respects with Homer, the immortal master of £pic 
song. As history arose first on the coast of Asia 
Minor, where Epic poetry had flourished, so Homer 
and Herodotus, especially in the antique &shion of 
their pictures, in the irregular construction of their sen- 
tences, in the graceful and pleasing arrangement of 
their narratives, in their natural and noble simplicity, 
have very many and essential points of contact. To 
such inner resemblances is further added the Ionic 
dialect, which no mere chance made common to them 
both, and which Herodotus in prose has so exquisitely 
feshioned, that he is recognised by the ancients as the 
pattern of the new Ionic. 

That the Grecian language, not only in the mouth of 
the people, but also in its poetry and its written form, 
should divide itself into many principal dialects, and 
that these again should include in themselves many 
subdivisions of variety in speech, may well be to us a 
strange phenomenon, but has foundations deeply laid 
in the essential peculiarities of the Grecian nation, and 
easily explicable by its historical development and 
geographical position. The causes of this lie espe- 
cially in the natural and independent construction of 
tiie language, in the various nature of the countries, 
climate, and training of the Greeks, in the numerous 
emigrations and ramifications of colonies, in the want 
of a penetrating central authority, or capital city 
bearing sway in fashion and language, in the commu- 
nication of national poetry universally spread, and 
confined to oral delivery. From these and other 
circumstances resulted the fact that at the time at 
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which the written language arose, the dialects were 
already naturally established, and also fashioned artisti- 
cally by the individual taste of particular poets. The 
Ionic dialect, corresponding to the mild climate in 
which it was fashioned, was soft, and remarkable for a 
peculiar weakness shewn sometimes in the resolution, 
sometimes in the accumulation of vowels, in opposition 
to those rough and blunt forms of speech which prevailed 
among a race who dwelt in mountains, as the Dorians 
did. Moreover, from the higher mental training of the 
Ionian race, as well as the masterpieces of Epic poetry, 
which had been composed in the Ionic dialect, resulted 
the fact, that for a long time this division of the Hel- 
lenic nation furnished the dialectic form for writings 
of a historical character, so that even Herodotus, though 
a Dorian by birth,* availed himself of this dialect as a 
historian. The new-Ionic dialect in Herodotus was 
chiefly framed whilst the lonians through their mercan- 
tile traffic were becoming more closely connected with 
other nations, and were sending out colonies. By 
avoiding rough gutturals, by the constant use of labial 
and liilgual sounds, by the accumulation of vowels, and 
resolution of syllables elsewhere contracted, it gained 
in flexibility and musical grace, so that the soft, flow- 
ing language of Herodotus, appears to have the most 
intimate connection with the simple, childlike, vague, 
and inexact nature of his statements.! 

* [Born at Halicarnassus, B. C. 484, aad therefore by descent 
a Dorian of Troezene]. 

f [That dialectic varieties depend chiefly on climate and other 
circumstances which affect the organs of speech, is plain from 
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§ 52. On the promotion of Euphony by open 

Syllables, 

To obtain a softer and more sonorous pronounciation 
of words, the following means are particularly used by 
Herodotus. 

1. Words often stand open next to each other 
without an apostrophe, e. g. ovdc dirooToi, I. 71 ; hr\ 
toTfs* I. 74 ; v7r6 dTnarirjs, I. 24. 

2. Diphthongs appear in the middle of words 
resolved into the vowels of which they are composed, 
e« g. ayaBotpyif), o, good deed, for ayaBovpyiof III. 180. 

3. Short vowels of resolved diphthongs are length- 
ened» especially « into i^ii, e. g. dvdpcmriti], for avSpfontia, 
human, I. 5 ; r/cxXi/Vofievoi (c/cxXcio)} / shut out),l, 31 ; 
arpaTTjtTisi from oTpareia, an expedition. III. 67 ; /SocriX- 
rjtrif the kingdom, III. 140; yucxirnfiov, the oracle, Yll, 
111. 

4. In the common contracted endings of words, it 
is usual to resolve diphthongs into their proper vowels, 
e.g. oxf^To, she was carried, from ox^la'Bcu, 1.31 ; yevct, in 
family. III. 68 ; iroiec^/icya, for iroiovfieva, I. 37 ; noiittrKov, 
they did, I. 36; n-oiceir, I. 39; deecu, thou entreatest^ 
from d€Ofuu, Vn. 161; (Pofieerai, he fears, I. 80; 

such facts as that the air of England by forcing us to compress 
our lips, enables us to utter sounds such as tA, w, which the 
French, who are not in the habit of using the requisite organs, 
cannot pronounce; that a negro's thick lips must obviously produce 
peculiar sounds, &c. We must not imagine that the Ionic varia- 
tions were designed innovations on a form already existing, or 
that in any part of Greece an original model language was spoken, 
since all its tribes were affected by dialectic peculiarities. Indeed 
in many cases the true etymology of a word is preserved iu 
Ionic, and lost in the more ordinary forms.] 
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especially in the 3rd pers. pluperf. act. and mid., e. g* 
i\7f\v6€€, for iXrjXvBei, he had come^ I. 79 ; i^vpriK€€, 
he had founds I. 48 ; ryeyc^ycc, he was bom, I. 91 ; so 
in firjKvpccav, for firjKvvStp, fut. from firjKvv€iPy to speak at 
length, II. 35; dtaxcXcvcoi, thou commandest, I. 42; 
paxrCKits^ for /Sao-iXcIr, the kings, I. 13; atrBtvia, for 
^Sevrj, weak, I. 189, KaXXcor, for icaXXovf, from t6 koKKos, 
beauty, VII. 187 ; ^/iecy, we, II. 6 ; which form hap- 
pens not to occur in Homer, but must be assumed for 
the formation of corresponding forms. [Cf. § 28]. 

5. In order to open syllables, Herodotus very 
often uses € as a prefix, e. g. verfpicov, for peapiop, 
from peavias, the young man, I. 31 ; t^^. for r^, or ript, 
I. 1 1 ; xriptap, from xv^* ^^^ goose, II. 45 ; SpfirfOeoai, 
for SpfiqdSxrt, from SpixdcD, I. 47 ; Hoa-eibecup, for noo-cidov, 
(aap), gen. lloo-fiSeWor, II. 50. So Herodotus says, 

VII. 1 87 ; avtipaiP d' iovaiop TocavTcotp pvputhitoiP, among 
so many myriads of men. 

6. In consequence of this prefix the sounds E and 
^ve to barjrtone verbs in many forms the appearance of 
contracted verbs, e. g. ipbvpiowi, (Jpbvpoiy I put on,) III. 
98 ; avixficlXKeofiepos, {(rvfiPaKKofuut I infer). III. 68. 

7. In many forms of verbs the contraction is taken 
away, and then the prefix € inserted before the sound 
^9 G* &• xP^o>fi€Pos, for xpo-^y^^vos, (first contr. into xp^' 
fiepos, {to use), I. 14 ; SpfuSfupoi, for 6piui6iupoi, contr. 
6pfi&»lupoi, {to rush), I. 17; ireipeafiepos, from irtipaaBai, 
to try, I. 46 ; npAtoo'i, they honour, for rifuzovcri) TipMCi, 
II. 50. 

8. Contracted forms from verbs in aw, with the 
prefix €, appear as if they had passed into verbs in eco. 

i2 
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As such they are treated in many of their forms, 
e.g. €vop€<otI see, for hfopS>y hopaay VIII. 140; 6p€m¥, 
seeing, I. 80; {ftoiTfovrOf going y from ^tr^, I. 37; 
crcipttrrov, they (uked, I. 67; xP^eirBoh to use^ for 
Xpaa-Bai, I. 157 ; emero, obtained, from lerao^cu, VIII. 
112 ; ianfiifw, to leap out, for iianfi^, VIII. 118. 

9. Iq agreement with such intermediate modifica^ 
tioDS the Ionic contraction of io into <u is also 
employed with verbs in ae», though it c<Mnmoaly can 
only affect those contracted verbs which end in tm^ 
e. g. tlptoTfvrras, for tlpwriovraSi tlpar&vTaSt from cipttrao», 
III. 62; €lp^T€ov, for eifWTOOv, tip&TOiv, III. 140; ay- 
ruvfA€Ba9 we go to meet, for avrunfuBa, IX. 62. 

10. Lastly, after the pattern of the favourite con- 
jugation in eod, even verbs in ooi are treated and 
contracted by the lonians, e. g. rdcjuucvy) for ediKoUwv, 
from diKax6a, I clainiy IX. 26 ; avbp€VfjLfPos, grounnff up 
to man's estate, for dvbpoviicvos, from apdp6«i>, I. 123 ; 
o^uvfitBay we are thought worthy, from d^MSfi)» IX. 26 ; 
oi/ccievvroi, ^A^y claim for their own^ from o2iecida>, I. 40, 
whence also various other forms are deduced, e. g. 
oiK/ftovvTiUf I. 94 ; and oiiojtev/icvos. 

11. The contraction €u from €a» sometimes from 
€o>, is with Herodotus much more common than with 
Homer, e. g. nktvv, for v\€ov, more, II. 19 ; irXcCyor, 
for wXfovos, I. 97; ttXcvi^cov, for irK€6vaP9 VII. 160; 
eiTMrtricv/ievotj for cirMrtred/i6yo(« eiria'vrovfjL€POh fut. from 
iirunriCofiah T forage, IX. 50 ; ^o/3ev, for ^^o, fear, 
I. 9 ; r^ 7roi€6fi€vaf what is happening, for irouwiicvay 
I. 61 ; AevTvxt^s for Aeo»n;x''^'7^» ^^* ^^5 Acvrvx^^ew, 
SO also A€VTvxlB!t' Acvrvxi^a- Also TToicOo-iv is found 
for TTotovo'iy, I. 99. 
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§ 53. On the influence of the rough breathing, and 
its intercluinge with the smooth breathing. 

1. The rough breathing has no power to .alter 
the preceding consonants. Thus we find cir* ^ re, on 
condition that, I. 22 ; in oi<nt on which condition^ 
I. 141 ; air 6 rev, from whom, I. 7 ; ovk plot t€, unable, 
I. 67; €7r€^s for i<t>€^s, in order, V. 18; Karcmep^ like 
as, I. 131 ; ci'mK6fi(vos for aflHK6fi€yo£, I. 61 ; also amy- 
{jLOfos, and cotlkopto ; hrltrrios, a suppliant, for c^eorior, 
I. 35 ; iiTopeciun for ffffopdovo'^, contr. itfyopSxrit they 
regard, I. 124. 

2. Letters winch usually apd naturally occur 
aspirated, are often changed into the corresponding 
tenues, e. g. BtK«r&€ for bix^frBf, receive, I. 60 ; ouTit 
for avBis, again, I. 5Q ; ovkI for oux*, not, I. 133. 

3. Sometimes the rough and smooth breathings 
change places in the same word^ e. g. ictda>y for ;(ira>y, 
the coat, V. 87; ivBavra for hn-avBa, there, I. 161; 
€v6€VT€v for ivT€vB€y, thcnce, I. 2. 

§ 54. On the changes of Vowels. 

Among the changes of vowels we must especially 
remark : 

1. a for c« fiiyoBos, greatness, I. 98; iicrpdirorrat, 
they give place, from Tpeirofuu, II. 80; irdfivero, he 
caused to be c»it, from re/iyo, L 136; fieaap^la, mid" 
day, I. 6. These are properly the more correct forms, 
since they generally correspond more exactly to the 
roOtS; (e. g. aiya, roa3r,rap). 
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2. £ for a, e. g. Upariv, male^ I. 109; ritrtrtpts for 
T€(ra-af>€s,fottr^ IV. 163.* 

3. e for 1?, e. g. co-o-wy for ^o-o-wv, inferior, IX. 62 ; 
ia-a-iaBevTes, overcome y from Tia-a-aoftaif I. 176. 

4. ffor «, e. g. Urrirj, the hearth, the family ; for 
coTui, I. 176; lariTfrSpiov, the banqueting hall, IV. 35. 

5. o for 0), e. g. f<Ji; for fw^, /i/i?, I. 85. 

6. w for ou, e. g. eJi^, therefore, I. 56 ; y&v, at 
least J I. 31 ; 6<rovav, however little , II. 22. 

7. cou for au, in compounds of oMs, Bcmim, 
the wonder, and rpavfia, the wound: e. g. cotn^v. I. 
8 ; eavTJi, I* 1 1 > ifuonrrov, I. 35 ; o-ecwrov, I. 108 ; 
Bavfum, for davfiari, I. 68 ; aTreBovfiaie, he wondered^ I. 
88 ; Btovnonna, II. 35, and Btnffiaardt wonderful things^ 
I. 1 ; TpavfiaTa, IV. 180 ; while rp&pjara occurs I. 18. 



§ 55. Of the omission of certain Vowels. 

Of omitted vowels we need only mention c and t. 

1. £ is omitted at the beginning of some words, 
e. g. 6pTri, for ioprfj, the feast, I. 31 ; Sprd^ova-h they 
celebrate a feast, II. 60 ; oIkos for €oik&s, like, III. 61 ; 
oUaxTi ioT ioiKcurii they seem. III. 116. [But of K€ivos 
and €K€ivosi Kcivos is the proper form, and c a mere 
prefix. Kos {iros Att.), was an old demonstrative, 
whose cases kov, koI, tqji {k€i,) are used as adverbs^ and 
whence are formed kHvos, Keiac, kcWi, &c.] 

2. In many verbal forms, especially of the im- 

♦ [Hence QepaiTrjg from Bapaos, impudente,'] 
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perative in cro, an c is omitted, e. g. oireb for elrito, 
pray, I. 90; iirjyeo, lead. III. 72; c^oiSeo, /«ar, VII. 
50 ; dniKPto, come, V. 24. 

3. € is sometimes omitted from the diphthong ii, 
e. g. Trpofirjdirif forethought, I. 88 ; oTrcdf £f^ for OTrcdei^r, 
Ae appointed, III. 63 

4. £ is often omitted firom the diphthong ii, e. g. 
ifriTfjbeas, suitably, I. 108 ; an-odc^ir, a setting forth^ 
I. 1 ; ficXfiDVj greater, I. 26 ; Kpca-a-av, mightier, VII. 
172 ; in the persons and moods of c7a>^a, / am wont^ 
e. g. ^(2>^€(rav, II. 152 ; tloda, IV. 127 ; io>B^s, I. 111. 



§ 56. Of the changes of particular Consonants. 

1. Sometimes ^ stands for d, e. g. ^opxadcf for 
bopKobcs, gazelles, IV. 192. 

2. X for V, e. g. jcoibr, of what sort P I. 37 ; 
Korepovf whether P I. 88 ; Skos, whenever, I. 68 ; as 
long as, I. 17 ; as, when, VII. 1 19 ; that, I. 9 ; oHkio, 
not yet, I. 32 ; jc^, Aotc;, &c. ; icore, oac«, I. 73 ; icov, 
somewhere, L 61 ; o{fic»r, by no means, I. 33.* 

* [This connection between the tenues e {k or q) and p is 
one of the most important facts in etymology, and throws light 
on a great many derivations. Compare the words in the fol- 
lowing table : 



lupus. 
imros* 
TrtTrro), Tn-Trer-a, (§ 34). 


kVKOS, 

equus. 
cad— 0. 


TreTr-o). 

palumba, a wild pigeon. 

prope. 


coqu — 0. 

columba, a pigeon in Rome, 

superl. proximus, i. e. procsimus. 



And we know that even in Augustus's time, some people spelt 
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3. I for aa, e. g. 8i$6s, twofold^ III. 32 ; rpi|o$, 
threefold, I. 171. 

§ 57. Particular forms in Nouns. 

1. From the first declension forms pass over into 
the third, e.g. A«m;xtSi;r, VIII. 131, has in the ace. 

Acvrrjx^^^^* ^^^ ^^ ^^* '^^ ^^^^ helongs also n/pcrfo, 

VIII. 3 ; Movpixi^ea, IX. 5 ; while Movpix^^rfv occurs 

IX. 4; Tuyea, I. 10; (ruyiyy, I. 8 ; ) and gen. Fuyeo, I. 
13; KufitpinfTta, from KvpeppfiTTiSf the pilot, VIII. 118; 
fufcas, from /iva> the mina, I. 51 . 

2. From the second declension many proper 
names pass into the third, e. g. from Kpola-og, I. 45, 
comes the gen. Kpoia-ea, VIII. 122; so Jl€untrrpaT€&, 
VI. 102. 

3. Words of the third declension in tg have a 
peculiar inflexion, e. g. 

Sing. Nom. iroXis, the city. 

Gen. TToXior, I. 26 ; i^peaios, {searching out)y 

I. 67. 

Dat. woXt, I. 105; bwdiu^ (power) ^ 11. 102; 

"la-i, foT^Wibi, II. 59 ; oTroXt, for mrdKtdi, 

{an exile), VIII. 61 ; Syfn, [si^ht), 

II. 141. 



ipse with an x. — (Suet. Octav. 88). The other tenuis, t, is simi- 
larly interchanged : hence Wr, t€> rcrapros; quis, que, quartus : 
Trjvos Dor. for iccTvoy]. Observe especially the three words for 
the numeral four, quatuor, reaaapeSi Triavp€£. Cf. supr. § 27.] 
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Plur. Nona. voKus, 1. 151 ; trvyfiaarus^ agreements y I. 74. 
Gen. irokifovy I. 6 ; 2apBL<DVf I. 7 ; fuarriay, 

(prophets,) IV. 68. 
Dat. TTokurii I. 151. 
Ace. TToXtfi 11.41 ; 2(^d((, I. 19; rd^isi ranks^ 

IX. 31 ; 6<l>ist snakes, II. 75 ; wiaris, 

pledges, III. 7 ; rd^ias, VI. Ill ; vwo- 

Kpia-Ms, answers, I. 90. 

4. In Neuters of the 3rd declension in a^, gen, 
arogy when the r is rejected the a is changed into £, 
e. g. K€p€os, for K€/)arofy from Kepas, the horn, VI. Ill ; 
also Kcpea, 11.38; KepctoPyTV, 183; yepca, for yipara, 
honour Sy VI. 56 ; repea, for ripara, wonders, from rc/Mxry 
VIII. 37 ; gen. rep€0(» and so on. 



§ 58. Particular Forms in Verbs. 

1 . The passive forms of the 3rd pi. in arai, and aro, 
for vrai and vro, which are found even in Homer, occur 
in Herodotus much more frequently, and with greater 
variety. These forms seem to spring from the perfect 
passive, from which Herodotus also is in the hahit of 
removing the temporal augment. But the following 
sketch will show how much more extensive is his use 
of the ending aroi, and aro, 

2. Many forms are instances of the simple change 
of V into a;* e. g. r€Bd(f>arai., 3rd pi. perf. pass, from 

* [This is well explained in Wordsworth's Greek Grammar. 
Perf. et pluperf. pass, dtia pi. rite formatur a 3tia sing., in- 
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T*3afjLfMu, Bamr^j I bury, for rfSanfUpot cicn, VI. 103. 
So in the pluperC e. g. an-tjcaro, for a^y/Mvoi i<rcv, they 
had arrived, I. 2; icrrakaro, were equipped, from 
OTcXXtf, for €aTaKfiepoi ^aap, YII. 90. 

3. If the ending of the perf. fjuu, vtu, rat, is preceded 
by a (7, arising from the resolution of a ([', this is 
changed into d before the ending arai, aro, e. g. 
ayaopidanuy have been foughtf from aymviCa, IX. 26 ; 
Ktxtopibarcuf they are separated, for KexopurijJyot ctcri, I. 
140; eaKtvaBarcu, for icKtvatrfuvoi elai, are furnished, 
IV. 58. So in the pluperf. e. g. Trapea-Kevdbcero, had 
been provided, V. 34. 

4. In pure verbs the long vowel or dipthong tj or 
ii, is changed into the short e, as in the perf. €lp€arah 
for ftprjvTcUf they have been mentioned, VII. 81 ; rjjiarai, 
they believe, for ^yrivrcu,!. 136; olKearm, for ^ktjvtcu, 
they inhabit, I. 142; KaTiarai, for KaBrjvruf they sit, 
I. 199; KCKkiarai, for KeKKfjPTcu, they are called, II. 164 ; 
fUfKTpcaTcu, they are measured, IV. 86. So in the 
pluperf. e. g. iKCKoa-iiIaro, from Koa-fUo, they were set in 
order, I. 100 ; Spfji^aro, they set out, from Spfida, VIII. 
25 ; (vareiropkaro, [ei/iora], ^^^y wore garments buckled 
on the shoulder, from tp.iropir€ua,Yi\, 77. 



serendo v ante tcu vel ro, ut KtKpirtu, MKpivrcu, . . . Quod si 
vero Tat vel to sit impurum, ne plures consonantes concurrant, 
circumlocutio fit per participium et elcri seu ^(rav, lones vero, 
eidem incommodo aliter medentes, more suo pro consonantes^ 
ante roi vel to ponunt vocalum a, tenui simul in aspiratam 
mutata,et o* in 6, a]iquando in 8, sic a rertmrm fit AtU T€Tvp,fievoi 
«(rt pro TcruTrvrai, Ion, T€Tv(j)aTai, &c. The lonians, as we 
see in the text, extend the same principle to cases where it is not 
necessary.] 
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5. Also the ending avraiy and avroy is changed into 
foraif and eoro, e. g. dvaircTrriaTcut are opened, for cofcmfv 
ravTCu, from avaTTCTavvvfUt IX. 9 ; /eareo-rearoi, for KoBifT- 
TOPTM, are established, I. 196. So in the pluperf. e. g. 
€7r€7r€ip€aTo. had attempted, [deponent] for areirelpapro, 
from Treipaofjuu, perf. TremlpafMi, VII. 125. 

6. With respect to other moods and tenses, the 
change of v into a occurs very frequently in the Opt. 
e. g. dirotliepolaTo, from cxTro^e/)©, I carry back, VII. 152 ; 
ycvoioTo, for y€P0WT0i V. 96 ; na-alaro, for TitrcuPTO, from 
riopm, I punish, III. 75. 

7. Also in the imperf. the ending aro is found, e.g. 
€ir€ip&aTo, for hr€ipS^vTo, from Treipaofiah 1 attempt, I. 68 ; 
naperiBtaTOi were placed before him, [at a feast] for 
TToperiSevTOt 1» 119; haateb^uarvatOi were distinguished, 
IX. 58. 

8. The ending caro is also found in the imperfect of 
verhs which generally have ovto or amo, e. g. i^vKiaro, 
they were willing, for i^Xovro, I. 4 ; cmeypat^iaro, they 
wrote dotiJUj V. 29 ; itrwiaroy from a-ivofiaiy to injure, 
VII. 147; eyiveaTo, ^Afi^ M?^^, I. 67. We have 
instances of its substitution for (wto, in ebwearof 

they could, for ibvvavro, IX. 1 03 ; ^Triorearo, 
<A^y A*«^W, from eniarapm, VIII. 5 ; Kariorcaro, W^^ 
brought, for KoBiaravro, VIII. 12. On the same prin- 
ciple is formed cicearo, for cKeivro, they lay, VIII. 25. 

9. Examples of caro for ovto in the 2nd aorist are, 
dmKeoTo for a(^iicoi/ro, /^ey arrived, I. 15 ; iirvBiarot for 
eirvBovro, they heard, VII. 172 ; Trepieyevearoy they over^ 
came, I. 214. 

10. In verbs in /mi occur similar forms of the 

K 
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present, e. g. -rrfjtniOfUTuc for TrporiBeirraiy they placed 
before, I. 1 33 ; vnavia-TeaTcu for viraifiarrapTfu, they rise 

up, n. 80. 

11. In the present and imperf. of verbs in fAt are 
found forms of the singular, which are constructed ac- 
cording to the analogy of verbs in am, coi, oco, but retain 
their reduplication, e. g. cirm^etfor onriBrja-h V. 95 ; Un^ 
for tarrnri, IV. 103 ; biboi for 8/Sa>(ri, IV. 163 ; ididov for 
edido, I. 163. 

12. In the imperfect y}V is often resolved into ca, 
according to the analogy of some pluperfect forms in 
€w, e.g. xm€p€Tid€a, I announced, for vircpcr/^v, III. 155 ; 
npoeriBet, he proposed, I. 206 ; tla for jjv, / was, II. 
19; gSca, I knew, II. 150. 

13. The verb Xa/i/3ayciv has remarkable forms^ 
which appear to be derived from a root, \afjfia, e. g. 
'Kdfiyjteai for X^^, thou wilt receive, I. 199; 'kafju(li0fjvai 
for \rf<f)Brjv(Ut II. 89 ; 7rcipakdfiylt€a'Bai for frapaX^^«ir6!(u, 
II. 120 ; 8uik€ktififi€vos, divided, for duihiitfjJpos, HI. 
1 17. The perf. act. is XcXd/Si^ica, for cTXi;^ III. 65. 
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ERRATA. 



Page 6, line 12, dele ). 

„ 8, line 25, for metrical read rhythmical. 

16, line 3, for Kptfrfipa read Kprprip, 

17, line 2, for KcXodevra, read iccXadoyra. 
23, line 29, dele, and above all, a. 
32, line 2, dele, in this declension. 
52, line 14, dele, its. 
54, line 7, for tiXdtap read ceXdop. 
56, line 17, for Interrog€Uw§ and Indefinite Pronoim, 

read Possessive and Reflective Pronavn* 
„ 76, line 24, dele comma after oypclrc. 
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„ 81 , line 2] , for carps read coypo, 
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